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“FAMOUS SCOTS.” 

Ix the December number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine Mr. W. E. Henley somewhat rudely 
dispels cherished illusions regarding the late 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson. Apparently there are 
two main points in Mr. Henley’s contention : 
(1) Stevenson was in large measure the crea- 
tion of Mr. Henley; and (2) the designer is 
dissatisfied with the admiration now lavished 
on what he calls “this faultless, or very 
nearly faultless, monster.” In the fashioning 
process there was no aiming at monstrous 
results at all, but now, apparently, we have 
a vivid illustration of the tendency in ill- 
considered transactions to come a to 
roost. Mr. Henley will not recognize the 
Stevenson that never returned from America, 
because that is not the finished product which, 
in his own words, “I knew, and loved, and 
laboured with and for, with all my heart and 
strength and understanding.” One recalls 
the supreme agony of Frankenstein, simi- 
larly wrestling with the tortures supervening 
on the untoward development of his strange 
creation. He, too, was cruelly exercised by 
the unexpected wonders that sprang up in 


the wake of his “very nearly faultless mon- 
ster ” after that agent had fairly struck out on 
his own account. He fled afar, and made every 
effort to avoid him, but his sin was prone to 
find him out even in the uttermost parts of the 
earth. He exhausted his ingenuity in dis- 
covering every possible contiguity of shade 
that would hide him, and every vast wilder- 
ness in which he might roam in lonely 
misery ; but the creature of his heart and 


| strength and understanding was ubiquitous, 


hopelessly present, even as mocking Care that 
sits behind the horseman. Mr. Henley, too, 
struggles to get free from Stevenson, but 
finds him in constantly recurring biographies, 
monographs, estimates, and what not. He 
avoids his books—those painful products of 
the hard toil by which he nourished their 
author into strength—and he seeks the 
pleasant shades of Lamb and Hazlitt, the 
romantic retreats of Scott and Thackeray and 
Dickens, nay even the universe of Shake- 
speare itself, only to find that his efforts are 
all in vain. R. L. S. is with him, and will 
not be denied, and the world is now asked to 
sympathize with his mourning. 

Meanwhile trustful souls have accepted 
Mr. Henley and certain journalistic henchmen 
as impeccable prophets on their own showing, 
and have duly completed the solemn apo- 
theosis of Mr. R. L. Stevenson. Mr. Henley’s 
abortion has been formally and triumphantly 
exalted into high places. Not only have 
cousins and others written his biography, as 
one of those whose burial-place Pericles 
declared to be the world, but his school- 
fellows have been allowed to blossom into 
purring authorship on the strength of 
intimate acquaintance, and writers of lite- 
rary text-books have solemnly recognized 
him as one of the potent forces of letters in 
these decadent days. If he is not a shepherd 
of the seals he is at least a triton of the 
minnows, and there is infinite pother over 
his inherent greatness. The publishers of a 
series of books under the general title of 
“Famous Scots” distribute a prospectus of 
their monographs with ornamental covering, 
prominent on which are prints representing 
the most distinguished Scotsmen of all time. 
To simplify identification they considerately 
print the names under the respective portraits, 
which (taken chronologically) are found to be 
John Knox, Robert Burns, Walter Scott, and 
R. L. Stevenson. Thus do we find what Mr. 
Henley has to answer for! It is not as a 
man of letters only that this “nearly faultless 
monster” wins distinction here, but it is as 
a representative Scotsman. The series, of 
which he and his compeers are taken to be 
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outstanding ornaments, includes books on 
patriots like Wallace and Bruce, on phy- 
sicians, statesmen, poets, historians, and yet 
Stevenson is the pA one among them whose 
enius the publishers and their advisers have 
doomed worthy of being associated with the 
three about whom there is no possibility of 
doubt. This concrete presentment is a 
striking illustration of the work accomplished 
by Mr. Henley and his coadjutors. They 

rsisted in comparing Stevenson with Scott ; 
he was not, they admitted, his equal in 
invention and breadth of work, but he had 
that charm of style which Mr. Henley now 


says palls upon his taste; and, at any rate, | 


it was safe to assert that he was the foremost 
of Scott’s successors. The general result is 
that, apparently, no one of the Scottish 
“ makers” is so great as Stevenson in the pre- 
sent estimate of his influential fellow-country- 
men; that Knox is the only man between 
them and Burns that can be considered on 
the same page with him; and that he and 
Sir Walter Scott represent the nineteenth 
century together and alone. Allan Ramsay, 
Hume, Smollett, Robertson, Christopher 
North, Sir William Hamilton, Thomas 
Carlyle—to mention only a few men of 
letters, and to exclude statesmen and 
warriors altogether—are of a lower order of 
greatness, according to the prevalent method 
of estimate. If due effect is to follow the 
pathetic expression of Mr. Henley’s sorrows 
there will need to be a revision of view. But 

rhaps the mischief has already reached too 
Far, and time alone may be expected to adjust 


the perspective. Tuomas Bayne. 


“BROD.” 

Amonc the Scottish proverbs given by Ray 
in the second edition of his ‘Collection of 
Proverbs,’ 1678, is this one, “It is hard to 
fling at the brod (a stick that children use 
when they play at penny-prick) or kick at 
the prick.” In the sense in which it is there 
pod brod meant a goad, such as was used 
for driving oxen, a straight and pointed 
weapon. Hence another Scottish saying, or 
a variation of the same one, ‘‘ He was never 
a good aver that flung at the brod,” mean- 
ing a draught ox that resented the use of 
the goad, kicked at the prick. 

Another meaning of the word was a flat 
yiece of wood, such as the top of a table, 
oem which it came to signify the small table 
or stool placed at church doors in Scotland 
to receive the contributions of the congrega- 
tion for the poor. In some churches these 
collection stools had no plate or basin, but 


merely the top scooped or hollowed out for 
the reception of coin. On all occasions an 
elder stood by to watch and guard and be 
responsible for the safe custody of the amount 
contributed. 

Robert Burns makes no mention of lifting 
the collection by ladles, nor does he use the 
word brod, but he writes :— 

When by the plate we set our nose, 
Weel heaped up wi’ ha’pence, 

A greedy glow’r Black Bonnet throws, 
An’ we maun draw our tippence. 

In Mr. Colville’s admirable little book, 
‘Byways of History,’ the following mention 
is made of one of the items in a Glasgow 
| merchant's ledger about the year 1621 :— 

* Here occurs the interesting item of half a dozen 
| kirk stools. For long after this period pews were 
| unknown, the worshippers carrying their folding 
| creepies to church with them...... Often the stools 
| remained in the charge of the beadle, from whom a 
stranger might obtain the use of one fora considera- 


I think these six stools must have been for 
| church-door collections. Half a dozen would 
have been a very small number to supply as 
seats for worshippers at even one church on 
ordinary occasions, and there were often over- 
flow congregations in a tent in the church- 
yard at Communion times. Folding or clasp 
stools, and chairs too, were used in great 
/numbers. In the records of the kirk session 
of Kilmarnock, under date 1676, mention is 
| made of 
“the great oppression that is in the church floore 
through a multitude of chaires......whereby many 
old deserving women cannot win neir to heir 
sermon......The session doe unanimouslie conclude 
that ther be only five score chaires in the kirk 
floore.” 
And in the records of the kirk session of the 
West Church (St. Cuthbert’s), Edinburgh, 
| there is an entry as to a “ Visitation of Pres- 
| bytery” in 1711, when among other “utten- 
| cills” found in possession were “six pouther 
|/basons” and “six wanscot stools for the 
collections.” I remember that in some of the 
larger churches in Edinburgh in the early 
fifties of last century it was customary to 
have two plates at each of the entrances—in 
St. Stephen’s Church, for instance, which 
had three entrances. 

Galt, in his ‘Ayrshire Legatees’ (Black- 
woods Magazine, July, 1820), makes more 
than one allusion to church-door collections ; 
| but his spelling of rod is peculiar :— 

“We had taken a gold guinea in our hand, but 
there was no broad at the door......l asked at him 
for the plate...... No wonder that there is no broad 
at the door to receive the collection for the poor.” 


In the story of the eccentric elder at 
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Muthill, as told by Dean Ramsay, érod is 
used in the double sense of a goad and an 
instrument for taking a collection :— 

“ As he went round with the ladle, he reminded 
such members of the congregation as seemed back- 
ward in their duty, by giving them a poke with 


By about the year 1715 it had become 
customary in many Scottish churches to 
have a large black board on which were in- 
scribed the names of benefactors, and this 
was known as the legacy brod. 

A board for the game of draughts used to 
be known in Scotland as a dam/rod—hence 
the common name, still in use, of the dambrod 
pattern in articles of napery. 

The boards of a book were often called 
brods, as, for example, in the following quota- 
tion from a kirk session’s records in 1703: 
“For a calf’s skinn to be a cover to ye Kirke 
bible. For ae ye skinn bought to cover 
ye Kirke bible, and alm’d leither to fasten ye 
cover to ye brods.” 

We read, too, of painted Jrods—paintings 
on wood. W. 5S. 


* DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(Continued from 9 8. vi. 325.) 
Supplement, Vol. I. 

P. 83 a, 1. 2. For “afterwards” read now. 
P. 160 b, “ Tangiers”; 161 a, “ Tangier.” 


Pp. 169-71. W. J. E. Bennett also published | 


a pamphlet on the Mackonochie case— 
‘Obedience to the Lesser; Disobedience to 
the Greater.’ 

P. 194. Edward Bickersteth, Dean of Lich- 
field, took a Licence in Theology at Durham ; 
see more in the Durham University Journal, 
x. 80-1. 

P. 204 a, 1.14. For “John Edward” read 
Edward John. 

P. 212. Blagdon’s ed. of Dr. Johnson’s 
‘Poems’ was published by Suttaby & Crosby 
in 1806. 

P. 228 b, 1. 17. For “ afterwards” read now. 

_P. 229 a. “ Wathington”? probably What- 
lington. 

P. 230. Boehm’s Jubilee coins were not 
successful, 

P. 251 b, 1.38. For “and February” read 
February and March. 

P. 256 a, “ Wilshere”; 257 b, “ Wilshire.” 

P. 260 b. “Brantingham, near Barnard 
Castle, Durham.” bBrantingham is near 
Brough, on the Humber, in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. 


P. 284 b, 1. 5. “ Parental legislation.” 
Perhaps paternal may be intended. 

P. 321 b, 1. 27 from foot. Correct press. 

P. 344. George Burnett. The controversies 
between him and Joseph Foster should be 
mentioned. See also the Genealogist, N.S., 
vi. 213-5. 

P. 358 b. George Butler, “admitted ad 
eundem” what? 

Pp. 359-60. Dean Butler printed his West- 
minster School Commemoration Sermon, and 
also one in memory of Canon Liddon, in 
Lincoln Cathedral, 1890. 

P. 381 b. Sir Alex. Campbell. For “ vil- 
lage of Heydon” read town of Iedon. His 
father, James Campbell, described as of 


‘ 


|Hedon, surgeon, a bachelor, married at 


Hedon, 31 July, 1811, Lavinia Scatcherd 
Roberts, of that place, spinster. For Thomas 
Sandwith, father of Sir Alexander's wife, see 
*D.N.B.,’ vol. 1. 281 b. 

P. 396 b. W. L. R. Cates. “ Articled clerk ” 
must be an error; he could not attempt “to 
establish a practice” before he had been 
articled. 

P. 418. Mrs. Charles’s first publication was 
‘Light in the Dark Places ; or, Memorials of 
Christian Life in the Middle Ages,’ translated 
from Neander, 1850, without her name. 

P. 421 b, l. 29. Correct press. 


Vol. IL. 

P. 7, 1. 11 from foot. Correct press. 

P. 9b, 1. 7. For “ Paschal” read Pascal. 

P. 58 b. “Returned to Gainsborough.” 
Nothing has been mentioned of her having 
been there before. 

P. 59 a, 1. 4 from foot. For “ Bason’s” read 
Baron's. 

P. 123 b. For “afterwards” read now. 

P. 124 a, 1. 8from foot. ‘‘ Pseudepigraphia”? 

P. 128. Archd. Denison also printed ‘ The 
Present Persecution. A Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester’ (on the Tooth case), 
1876,.and ‘Some Outlines of the History of 
Philosophy. A Paper read at Hull,’ 1879. 

Pp. 130-1. William Denton. See more of 
him in Church Times, 6 January, 1888 ; Church 
Quarterly Review, ii. 260 ; Spurgeon, ‘ Com- 
mentaries’; he also printed a_ sermon, 
‘Christianity, True Manliness,’ preached at 
Forest School, Walthamstow, 1875. He was 
a contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ He married Jane, 
youngest daughter of William Hurst Ash- 
pitel; she died at St. Leonards - on - Sea, 
9 September, 1901. 

P. 175 b. Edersheim was not Grinfield 
Lecturer in 1890, for he died in March, 1889. 
P. 232 a. For “Sedburgh” read Sedbergh. 

P, 255 b, Ll. 3. For “ Mary’s” read Mary. 
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P. 268 b. The Durham degree was D.C.L., | the authority cited for it, Wood’s ‘Athene 


not LL.D. 
Pp. 330-2. Sir Henry Goodyer. There are | 
three epigrams in John Owen’s collections, | 
one being on the death of his wife. 
P. 445. “Present.” In other places “ after- 
wards ” has been used. 


Vol. III. 

P.1. Bishop W. How. See Durham Univer- 
sity Journal, xii. 414, 428. 

bp. 62-3. Samuel Kettlewell. See Durham 
University Journal, x. 197-8. 

P. 78, Dean Lake. See more of him in 
Durham University Journal, xii. 464; xiii. 
48, and elsewhere. 

78 a, 1.2 from foot. For “court’s” read 
courts. 

>. 78 b, 1. 17. For “ Katherine” read Aatha- 
rine, 

P. 91. Mr. Lenihan was a contributor to 
‘N &Q.’ See 8S. ix. 40. 

P. 215 b, Vergil ; 216 b, Virgil. 

P. 216 b, 1. 10 from foot. Correct press. 

Pp. 221-3. F. W. Newman. See Atheneum, 
9 October, 1897 ; ‘ N. & Q.,’ 9" S. i. 251. 

P. 293. Sims Reeves. The J/lustrated London 
News, 11 December, 1847, p. 388, has a por- 
trait of him as Edgardo. 

P. 374. Sir Arthur Sullivan. See J/lus- 
trated London News, 12 April, 1862, p. 365. 

P. 397 a, last line. For * Bishopsthorpe ” 
read Bishopthorpe. 

P. 507 b. Mary Ward’s inscription at 
Os aldwick is as follows : “Toloue the poore 
perseuer in the same liue dy and Rise with 
them was all the ayme of Mary Ward who 
Hauing Lived 60 years and 8 days dyed the 
20 of Jan. 1645.” 

Throughout the ‘Dictionary’ the exact 
dates and places of the consecration of 
bishops, and the names of the conse- 
crators, might well have been added. In 
many of the- biographies it is not stated 
where the person spent the bulk of his life. 
“University College” is often mentioned 
without the needful addition of “ London,” a 
tiresome and pretentious way of writing, not 
a little ridiculous in the eyes of Oxford men. 
The stupid phrase “ill-health” occurs times 
out of count. W. C. B. 


Hotts at Wincuester.—In the life in the 
*D.N.B.. vol. xxvii. p. 202, of Sir John Holt 
(1642-1710), the famous Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, it is stated that he was 
“educated at Abingdon Grammar School, 
Winchester College, and Oriel College, 
Oxford”; but, so far as Winchester is con- 


cerned, this statement is not supported by 


Oxon.,’ iv. 505. I cannot find any record that 
Sir John Holt was a Wykehamist, and sus- 
pect that the statement in the ‘ Dictionary’ 
is erroneous. Can any reader throw light 
upon this matter ? 

The statement is possibly due to confusion 
between Sir John Holt and the Mr. Holt, 
M.P., who on 18 June, 1689, upon the question 
whether Sir Edward Herbert should be 
excepted from the Bill of Indemnity, informed 
the House that he had his education at 
Winchester College with Herbert, and pleaded 
in vain for his old schoolfellow (Cobbett’s 
‘Parl. Hist.,’ v. 336). Mr. Cotton Minchin, 
in ‘Our Public Schools.’ identifies this 
member with Henry Holt, Winchester scholar 
1660 (Kirby). But according to the ‘ Return 
of Members,’ the only Holt then in the House 
was Richard Holt, M.P. for Lymington, 
Hants. I should be grateful for particulars 
of this Richard Holt. He is not mentioned 
in Mr. Kirby’s ‘Scholars, and I therefore 
suppose that he was a commoner at 
Winchester. 

The above Henry Holt was a soldier who, 
after acting as adjutant of the Holland 
Regiment, became colonel of the Duke of 
Bolton’s Regiment on service in the West 
Indies. He was afterwards colonel of a regi- 
ment of marines, and rose to be lieutenant- 
general (see Dalton’s ‘English Army Lists’). 
He died in Cecil Street, Strand, on 19 Decem- 
ber, 1714 (Le Neve’s ‘Monuments,’ 293). In 
1699 he married Lucy Hare, of Docking, 
Norfolk (Harl. Soc. Publ. xxiv. 234), who 
proved his will (P.C.C, 25 Fagg). The 
probate shows that Mr. Kirby’s statement 
that Henry Holt was knighted is incorrect. 
Who were his parents ? H. C. 


Georces I-IV. (See ante, p. 100.)\—There 
is a version of the lines which opens more 
crisply than the one here cited :— 

Vile as George the First was reckoned, 
Viler still was George the Second. 
Sr. SwirHr. 


“Dousie Jogs.”"—It has been stated in 
some of the daily papers that an enterprising 
American, immediately on the issue of King 
Edward VII.’s stamp, addressed 10,000 letters 
to himself with Queen Victoria’s stamp and 
Edward VII.’s stamp, under one post-mark, 
dated 1 January, 1902. These treasures he 
is retailing at a dollar each, and the trade 
name is ‘“‘ Double Joes,” a name that was 
formerly given to gold coins of Ferdinand 
and Isabella with the heads of both sove- 
reigns on the face. “Double Joes” can still 


be manufactured, but they can no longer be . 
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given the historic post-mark of 1 January, 
1902. As the name is likely to survive, it 
may be as well to note its origin. 

D. Mosevey. 


“SHINNANICKIN’”: ‘“ HANNICROCHEMENS.” 
—Most words among the major parts of 
speech carry with them their own pictures, 
so to speak ; and it would appear that these 
two words have companion pictures that may 
be described as of the bizarre order. The 
first is frequently used as a Lancs dialect 
word, and perhaps most often in the Liver- 
pool district, but it is not to be found in the 
three glossaries of the vernacular that I have 
consulted. Ina mild sense it means “sham- 
mocking,” “shaftling,” or, as polite speech 
has it, “shuffling.” But there is a spirit of 
contention, and a putting forth of methodical 
effort, suggested by shinnanickin’ that these 
meanings do not naturally convey. It may 
be an lrish slang word. If due allowance 
is made for the plurals, Cotgrave’s mean- 
ings for the word hannicrochemens pro- 
vide the best synonyms. He gives for the 
O.F. word ‘‘subtilties, entanglements, cavils, 
troublesome vexations.” M.F. uses and spells 
the word differently ; and indeed in the six- 
teenth century it took the form “ anicroche- 
ments,” as when a certain M. le connétable 
was instructed to make “quelques petits 
anicrochements” (see Littré, Supplement, 
s.v.* Anicroche’). This, too, was shinnanickin’. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


_Portrait or Erasmus.—In a book en- 
titled * Plantz, Povrtraitz et Descriptions de 
Pivsievrs Villes et Forteresses,’ by Antoine 
du Pinet (fol., Lyon, 1564), occurs on p. 78 a 
woodcut portrait of Erasmus, said to be taken 
from the life. It is three-quarter face, and 
looks to the right. On his head he wears a 
cap, and round his neck a fur collar. The 
size of the woodcut is 4in. by 3}in. The 
author speaks thus of it :—- 

“Apres la description de Germanie, ie ne veux 
oublyer de mettre le pourtraict du Grand Erasme, 
lequel iay recouuré d’vn mien amy Alleman, qui 
Pauoit fait au vif. Car encores fait-il bon voir la 
physionomie de ces grans personnages, qui ont eu 
vn esprit diuin & celeste: veu que ceste representa- 
tion induyt encores les hdmes a les admirer...... Et 
par-ainsi veu que nostre EKrasme (ie le diz nostre, 
car il nous a bien seruy) a tant illustré nostre Siecle 
par ses ceuures diuines, ie ne me suis contenté vous 
faire entendre qu'il estoit de Roterdam, ville mari- 
time de Hollande: ains ay bien voulu monstrer 
par son pourtrait, fait au vif, que ce petit corps 
(car il estoit bas de stature) a seruy d’organe A vn 
esprit autant diuin, & autant excellent qui ayt esté 
depuis Cicero.” 

It is not mentioned in Larousse, ‘Grand Dic. 
Univ. du XLX. Siécle,’ where there is a fairly 


full account of the portraits of Erasmus, but 
doubtless some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 


able to name the artist. 
W. R. B. Prmeavx. 


“ CE NEST QUE LE PREMIER PAS QUI COUTE.” 
—I should be glad to learn what is the 
authentic story of the origin of this saying. 
I dimly remember its being attributed to 
Voltaire (or some other wit), who was asked 
by a lady, “Can it be really true that 
St. Denis walked all the way from Mont- 
martre to Paris with his head in his hand?” 
to which query came the answer, “Ah, 
madame, ce n'est que,” &c. In a review in 
the 7'‘mes Literary Supplement of 14 February 
I find the following sentence :— 

“It was this Cardinal [the ‘gifted but indolent’ 
Cardinal Polignac] who, when remonstrating with 
a sceptical lady, related that St. Denis carried his 
head in his hand for a distance of seven leagues, 
and received for a reply, ‘C’est le premier pas qui 


cotite.’” 
R. B. Lircurrevp. 


31, Kensington Square, W. 

(“Il n’y a que le premier pas qui coitite.”— 
_— Detfaud, Lettre & d’Alembert, 7 Juillet, 

**Tl n'y a que le premier obstacle qui cotite a 
vaincre, la pudeur."—Bossuet, ‘ Pensées Chrétiennes 
et Morales,’ ix. 

Le premier pas, mon fils, que l'on fait dans le monde, 
Est celui dont dépend le reste de nos jours. 
Voltaire, ‘ L’Indiscret,’ I. i.] 

Iste oF Docs.—The meaning of this name 
now given to Poplar Marsh has often been 
discussed, or rather guessed at, with the aid 
of fiction, instead of looking to its origin, 
which—it seems to me—at once explains it. 
Elizabethan maps—notably the one repro- 
duced in Bruce’s report on the defences of 
1588—show that the name belonged then to 
a small islet—a mud bank—off the south- 
west corner of the marsh, which, from its 
situation, must have been a trap for every 
dead dog or cat that came down the river. 
The channel between the islet and the main 
has long ago been silted up; perhaps the 
islet itself has been washed away ; and dead 
bodies of all kinds, no longer trapped there, 
are now stranded on the opposite shore, 
where the burying of those of one class is a 
regular charge on the rates. But the name 
Isle of Dogs has been extended to the whole 
marsh, and a mythical kennel invented to 
account for it. J. K. Laueuton. 


Amazon.—The ordinary derivation of this 
word (4- and pa(és, from a supposed mutila- 
tion, probably invented to account for it) is 
said i Prof. Skeat, in his ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary,’ to be “ perhaps fabulous,” which 
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expression is repeated in the errata and 
addenda to his third edition, with the addi- 
tion, “and the story an invention intended 
to satisfy a popular craving for an ety- 
mology.” But Prof. Ridgeway, in ‘The Early 
Age of Greece,’ vol. i. p. 651, puts before us 
the much more probable theory that the 
word means that that people were very far 
from being vegetarians, the true etymology 
being from 4- and pata. This is suggested 
hy a passage in A’schylus (‘Suppl.,’ 283), ras 
avavdpous KpeoBopous "Apa(ovas, the husband- 
less, flesh-eating Amazons. This may be new 
to some of your readers, and worth a corner 
in ‘N. & Q.’ W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

[The ‘H.E.D.’ in its first part, issued in 1884, 
stated that the Greeks explained the word as from 
a@ and paféc, but Dr. Murray added that this was 
probably a popular etymology to explain a foreign 
word. ] 


“OpopEeLpoc.” (See 7 S. vi. 167, 316.)— 
Dr. Murray will soon arrive at this word, 
and he may be glad to know that a discussion 
has recently taken place in one of the organs 
of the drug trade as to what opodeldoc really 
is. In one or two cases that I have noticed 
the definitions of popular names of drugs 
given in the ‘H.E.D.’ have not been quite 
correct. In the Lap—Leisurely section, for 
instance, lapis infernalis is said to signify 
lunar caustic. It is true that under ‘Infernal’ 
quotations are given which seem to justify 
this definition, and it is also true that lunar 
caustic has this name assigned to it in some 
continental pharmacopeeias ; but I believe I 
am correct in saying that in England it is 
almost invariably given to caustic potash. 
I rely partly on my own experience, which is 
fairly wide, and partly on what I find in our 
dispensatories. These, without exception, so 
far as my own collection goes, give the name 
to caustic potash if they mention it at all. 
My collection of these books is not a large 
one, but it begins with Culpeper (1654) and 
ends with Phillips (1851). 

The opodeldoc of Paracelsus was undoubt- 
edly a plaster, but he gives several different 
formulas for it. The first occurrence of the 


word in English (so far as I know) is in a| 


version of the ‘Chirurg. Min.’ of Paracelsus, 
Cg ee in 1656 under the title ‘ Paracelsus 
nis Dispensatory and Chirurgery,’ in which 
the translator invariably uses the form oppo- 
deltoch, and applies it to a plaster. How it 
afterwards came to be transferred to a lini- 
ment composed mainly of soap I do not know ; 
but from the notes of different correspond- 
ents of the Chemist and Druggist, and an 
article in that journal, under date 1 Feb., 


I gather that the first saponaceous prepara- 
tion to which it was given was the Unquen- 
tum opodeldoch of the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copeia, 1722. The name, however, continued 
in use for a time in the old sense, for an 
Emplastrum opodeldoe, founded on that of 
Paracelsus, appears in Alleyne’s ‘ Dispen- 
satory,’ 1733. In 1744 the Edinburgh Un- 
guentum took the name alsamum sapona- 
ceum, vulgo oppodeldoch; and in 1745 it 
appeared, in a simplified form, in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia, under the name Lini- 
mentum saponaceum. Of this preparation the 
Linimentum saponis of the present British 
Pharmacopeeia is the lineal Sencenaient, and 
to this, in England at any rate, the name 
opodeldoc is generally applied. In the 
Merchant Shipping Acts (1867), however, for 
some unknown reason, opodeldoc is described 
as liniment of opium, which is really com- 
posed of equal parts of soap liniment and 
tincture of opium; and on the Continent 
the name is given to a preparation based on 
Steers’s Opodeldoc, a famous nostrum of the 
eighteenth century, which was, I believe, an 
imitation of the old Edinburgh Unguentum 
opodeldoch, with the addition of ammonia. 
In Scotland, I understand, liniment of opium 
is frequently sold as opodeldoc, in pete ane: 
with the Acts of Parliament just mentioned. 
It is to be hoped that in the ‘H.E.D.’ the 
word will be properly defined. C. C. B. 


“PentILE” In ‘Nero C¥sar.’ (See ante, 
p- 22.)—The Rev. L. Davies, in his ‘ Supple- 
mentary English Glossary,’ gives an earlier 

uotation for penile, from Speed’s ‘ Hist. 

reat Britain’ (1611), bk. ix. 


Str Henry Cromweti.—I am not aware 
whether the following reference has been 
noticed by writers on the Cromwell family : 

** Also I give and bequeathe to either of Sir Henry 
Cromwell Knighte pee to the ladye his wife and to 
every one of theire children a black gowne apiece.” 

I have extracted it from a copy (which 
lately came into my possession by the death 
of a near relative) of the will of Sir Thomas 
White, Knt., citizen and alderman of Lon- 
don and merchant tailor, the will being 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. It 
is dated 8 Elizabeth, being the 8 November, 
1566, and the year of his death. This Sir 
Thomas is the well-known founder of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

The grandfather of the great Oliver was 
Sir Henry Cromwell, Knt., and as Oliver 
was born in 1599 the dates and name would 
agree with the conclusion that the friend of 
the founder of St. John’s was the grand- 
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father of the Protector, whose father, there- 
fore, would have received one of Sir Thomas’s 
black gowns. D. J. 


Qucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direet. 

Tae Lonpon Liprary CatTaLocue.—The 
following is the final list of queries 
which have arisen during the preparation 
of the new catalogue now in the press. All 
ordinary books of reference and catalogues 
have been consulted, and if there is a query 
about an apparently well-known person it is 
because there is disagreement between two 
or more authorities. Will persons who are 
kind enough to answer these queries give the 
exact source of their information, without 
which no statement can be accepted ? 

(1) Wanted full Christian names and par- 
ticulars of :— 


Lévy (le Président de). Journal Histor, ou Fastes de 
Louis XV. 2 vols. 1766, 

St. Marie (Count). Algeria in 1845. 1846. 

Scott (Col. ). K.S.F.. K.C. Journal in the 
Esmailla of Abd-el-Kader, &c. 1842. 

Smith (Edgar). Letter to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposing that Public Stocks should 
be rendered Transferable, &c. 1852. 

Stewarton ( ). Revolutionary Plutarch. Fourth 
edition, 1895. The Female Revolutionary 
Plutarch. 1806. Memoirs of Talleyrand. 18065. 
Secret History of the Court and Cabinet of St. 
Cloud. 1806. 

Walker (Mrs.). Eastern Life and Scenery, with 
Excursions in Asia Minor, &e. 2 vols. . 
Warren (le Comte Edouard de). L’Inde Anglaise en 

1843, 3 tomes. 1844. 

ny (J. A.). Synopsis of Doctrine of Baptism. 

1850, 


Williams (D. E.). Life and Correspondence of Sir 
T. Lawrence. 2 vols. 31. 

Williamson (A.). British Industries and Foreign 
Competition. 1894. 

Wilson (Mrs. R. F.). The Christian Brothers. 1883. 

Wood (C. F.). Yachting Cruise in the South Seas. 


1875. 
Wylde (A. B.). °83 to’87 in the Soudan. 1888, 
(2) Whoare the authors of the following ?— 


Commonplace Arguments against Administration, 
with Answers. 1780. (? Richard Tickell.) 
Scenes and Adventures in Spain. 1835-40. By 
Poco Mas, 2 vols. 1845. 

State of the Nation. 1765. (? D. Hartley, M.P.) 

Viking, The. By M. R. 1879. 

Volunteer. The True History of the Origin of our 
Volunteer Army. 1867, 

Vonved the Dane. "1861. 

Warm Corners in Egypt. By “One who was in 
Them.” 1886 


White Witch, The, 1884. 


Whitecross and the Bench. By author of ‘Five 
Years’ Penal Servitude.’ 1879. 

Wild Flowers from the Glens. By E. L. L. 1840, 
(? Eliza Lynn Linton.) 

(3) Are these the same person ?— 

Douglas (J. W.). World of Insects, 1856 

— (John William), British Hemiptera. Vol. I. 
865. 


Rutherford (John). Fenian Conspiracy. 1877. 
Rutherford (John). The Troubadours. 1873. 
Stead (Alfred). How to grow Peaches. 1886. 
Stead (Alfred) and Mackenzie (W. D.). 
Africa. 1900. 
Stuart (J. M.). Ancient Goldfields of Africa. 1891. 
Stuart (J. Maitland), How No. 1 became 1} in 
Norway.: 1890. 
Taylor (Augustus). Poems, 1874. 
Taylor (John William Augustus), Translator of 
Vinet (A. R.), * Solitude Recommended.’ 1841. 
Westoby (W.A.S.) Adhesive Postage Stamps of 
Europe. 1898-1900. 
Westoby (W. A.S). Legal Guide for Residents in 
France. 1858. 
(4) Is the following a pen-name !— 
Search (Simon). Spirit of the Times. 1790. 
C. T. Hacpere Wricut, 
Secretary and Librarian. 
: | teen R. B. may be willing to supplement the 
information with regard to ‘* Poco Mas” which he 
gave 9" 8. i. 413.] 

Brook AND Brookes Famities.—I shall be 
glad if any persons interested in genealogical 
and historical facts concerning these families 
will kindly communicate with me, in view of 
publishing a general history of the Brook, 

rooke, and Brookes families of Great Britain 
and. her empire. Frep. Hircnin-Kemp. 

6, Beechfield Road, Catford, 8.E. 


Hovusenoip or Grorce III.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me where it 
would be possible to find the names of the 
tutors of Prince Adolphus, son of George III.? 
I should be greatly obliged for help, as this 
is the only clue pasnennedl of a relative whom 
it is desired to trace. CLIFTON. 


SHAKESPEARE’S VocaBuLARY.—I am _ told 
that some ingenious person once took the 
trouble to produce a list of the words that 
he believed to occur in Shakespeare’s plays 
for the first time in English literature, and 
that such list contains some 2,000 words. As 
an instance of misdirected ignorance this 
must be interesting ; and I shall be very 
grateful to any of your readers who will send 
me a post-card to say where that list may be 
Rost. J. WHITWELL.. 


South 


70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Gures or De Gurss Barony. — Stephen 
Gurbs, Surrey, matriculated at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, in 1823, and took the degree 
of M.A. there in 1829 as Hutton Prizeman— 
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t.e., the most distinguished graduate of the 
year. He appears to have n known in 
ater life as the Baron de Gurbs. Informa- 
tion is desired as to this barony. Q. K. B. 


Huxtey as Reviewer.—In Darwin's ‘ Life 
and Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 189, Huxley wrote :— 
“The only review ever had qualms of 
conscience about, on the ground of needless 


» 


savagery, is one | wrote on the ‘ Vestiges.’” 


I believe Mr. Huxley's review of the ‘Vestiges | 


of Creation’ was written about 1853. Can 

any of your readers tell me where it was 

published ? Francis DARWIN. 
Botanical Laboratory, Cambridge. 


Hymn or Sr. Perer Damrani.—Will you 
or any of your correspondents inform me in 
what work (easily procurable) I can find the 
Latin version of St. Peter Damiani’s hymn 
“ Ad rennis vite fontem meus sitivit 
arida” ALEXANDER PATRICK. 

1, Higher Brimley Terrace, Teignmouth. 

(This hymn of Cardinal Damiani is given in 
Loftie’s ‘ Latin Year,’ p. 124, ‘ Dominica Quarta a 
Trinitate,’ Pickering, 1873. This is not a common 
book, but some one may possibly be able to copy 
the poem for you at the British Museum or else- 
where. But for its length we would ourselves have 
quoted it. The ‘Latin Year’ is a book to be 
secured when it is found. Daniel’s ‘ Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus,’ Mone’s * Hymni Latini Medii vi,’ 
and Trench’s ‘Sacred Latin Poetry’ will probably 
contain it; but these we do not possess. } 


“CissuraA Roparum WaALLENsiuM.” — In 
the account of Robert de Wodehouse, 
Cofferer of the Wardrobe, 1330-32, in MS. 
Tanner 197, fo. 54 b, are two entries, marked 
in the margin “Cissura robarum Wallen- 
sium ” :— 

** Audoeno ap yeuan & viij. sociis suis sagittariis 
Wallensibus de dono Regis pro cissura robarum 
suarum, cuilibet xijd. per manus dicti Audoeni 
ibidem (sc. apud Bere Wicum super Twedam] xxiij 
die Aprilis, ixs.” 

“Johanni le Waleys & Ade Gough sagittariis 
Walensibus de dono Regis pro cissura robarum 
suarum vtrique xijd. per manus dicti Johannis 
ibidem segundo die Maij, ijs.” 

Are there any contemporary pictures showing 

in what way the Welsh dress had to be 

modified to suit that of English archers - 
O. H. 


Arms or Le Neve Foster.—The arms of 
this family, I believe, are Argent, on cross 
sable five fleurs-de-lys. The crest is a lily 
springing from ducal coronet. I should like 
to know the family motto. 


Tittan’s ‘Sacred AND Prorane Love.’— 
One or two years ago appeared in an English 
review or weekly paper a very interesting 
note on the so-called ‘Amore Profano e 


Sacro,’ the famous picture of Titian in the 
Galeria Borghese. It was said that in a 
Paris edition of the ‘ Argonautica’ of Valerius 
Flaccus, printed in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, a copy of the ‘ Amore Divino 
e Profano’ figured as a frontispiece, and that 
the tenor of the masterwork would Venus 
| persuading Medea to fly with Jason. I shall 

Feel obliged for the name of the panes. 

Dr. Max Maas. 

Munich. 


‘Sweet Ricuarp.—In Miss Strickland’s 
‘Lives of the Queens of England,’ vol. i., in 
the account of the life of Isabella of France, 
second wife of Richard IL., occurs a reference 
to a ballad composed by Owen Glendower 
jentitled ‘Sweet Richard.’ Can any one 
|furnish information as to where the words 


of this ballad may be found? E. A. M. 
[See 8 S. ix. 388.] 


‘La Brancue Fér.’—Can any of your 
readers tell me the name of the author and 
yublisher of a French song called ‘La 

lanche Fée,’ which I used to hear some 
forty years ago in Paris and Versailles? 

F. E. R. Pottarp-URQUHART. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


Parish REGISTERS: THEIR CARE AND Pro- 
Tection.—I should like an expression of 
opinion from some of your readers more 
experienced than I am in such matters on 
the following state of affairs, which—through 
}a search made recently in the marriage 
| registers of a certain parish (the parish shall 
be nameless in order to wound no suscep- 
tibilities)—was disclosed to me by the corre- 
spondent who had undertaken the search on 
my behalf. 

I was not seeking the date of the marriage 
—that I knew already—but I wanted to 
prove the existence at that date of a certain 
person, who was, I believe, one of the 
witnesses signing the record of that marriage, 
and accordingly I asked for a complete copy 
of that certificate of marriage. The reply 
comes back that the original registers, up to 
a certain date late in the eighteenth century, 
have been recopied and then destroyed. The 
copies omit the names of the witnesses and 
other matter not judged material, the object 
seemingly having been to reduce the number 
of volumes to be stored. The destroyed 


registers have therefore been replaced by a 
record taken from them, or purporting so to 
have been, which contains at the head of each 
page a note of the year, and then, in two 
columns, the precise date of the particular 
marriage in one column, and the names of 
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the couple who were married on the corre- 
sponding line in the adjoining column. Each 
page of this list is signed by the curate and 
the two churchwardens at foot, as having 
been examined and found correct. 

I confess that the whole proceeding seems 
to me monstrous, and possibly, if a title or 
inheritance were at stake, the courts might 
hold that this copy of a portion only of a 
missing register could not be accepted as 
evidence. As to the suppression of the 
witnesses’ names, apart from other objections, 
the whole picturesqueness of an entry is 
gone when the materials for reconstructing 
that family party have been taken away. 


H. G. K. 


Joun Dyke ACLAND, DIED 1778 —Is it known | 
whether this soldier and politician was ever 
at Harrow School? “J. D. Acland” is 
apparently cut upon one of the panels in the 
fourth-form room ; but the first letter may 
be only a clerical error for “T.,” and the 
tenth and eleventh baronets (Sir Thomas D. 
Acland) were undoubtedly at the school. 

A. R. Baytey. | 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Descent oF THE TsAR.—At the time of the | 
Crimean war it was stated in various news- | 
papers that the Tsar of Russia was a lineal | 
descendant of Jingis Khan. Can this be} 
proved, or was it a mere guess or fable ! P 

N. M. & A. 


DaMSELL oR DANSELL was | 
one of the knights made at the coronation of | 
Queen Mary in 1553. M.P. for Arundel in 
1555, and for Hastings 1563-7. His will 
proved in 1582 in P.C.C., wherein he is 
described as “of London.” Any informa- 
tion as to his parentage, &c., will oblige. I 
believe that at one period he was on the 
Council of the Welsh Marches. 

W. D. 

APPLE-TREE FOLK-LORE.—Why is the apple- 
tree specially connected with Christmas ? 
That it is so the ancient rites of our cider 
counties bear witness. Moreover, con- | 
tinental customs show that the same belief 
is held abroad. 

To begin with, in Courland apple-trees are 
struck with a stick on the first ie of Christ- 
mas, so that there may be a good crop of 
fruit (W. Mannhardt, ‘Der Baumkultus der 
Germanen.’ p. 276). And in Swabia a violent 
wind at Christmas foreshows a fruitful year 
(Birlinger, ‘ Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben,’ 
vol. i. p. 466), while in Voigtland they say : 
“If the wind shakes the trees well at Christ- 
mas there will be much fruit.” 


Also: “If | 


much ‘ Rauchfrost’ is on the trees there will 
be much fruit” (Kéhler, ‘Volksbrauch im 
Voigtlande,’ pp. 341, 342). The wind is also 
imagined to be potent in Berry, where it is 
said :— 

Plus les avents sont venteux 

Plus les vergers sont plantureux. 
For the peasant asserts that high winds 
blowing during “les avents de Noél” render 
the trees fruitful (Laisnel de la Salle, ‘ Croy- 
ances et Légendes du Centre de la France,’ 
vol. ii. p 279). 

The Montenegrins place the remains of the 

Christmas log between the boughs of young 
fruit- trees to promote their growth (‘ Der 


'Baumkultus,’ p. 225). 


According to Baader (‘ Volkssagen aus dem 
Lande Baden,’ p. 47), apple-trees bloom, cast 
their flower, and bear fruit during the 
Christmas matins ; and from Gerard’s * Land 
beyond the Forest’ (vol. ii. p. 44) we learn 
that on Sylvester Night—that is, New Year’s 
Eve—bright moonlight means full granaries 
among the Transylvanian Saxons, which 
seems an allied belief, as does the German 
notion which teaches “so many stars to 
seen in the heavens on Christmas night, so 
many ‘Mandeln’ of corn at harvest” (‘Der 
Baumkultus,’ p. 234. See also ‘ Volksthiim- 
liches aus Schwaben,’i. 465). The Normans, 
it may be remarked, will tell you, “If the 
sun shines on St. Eulalia’s day fen. will ba 
more than enough apples and cider” (F. 
Pluquet, ‘Contes Populaires de l’Arrondisse- 
ment de Bayeux, deuxiéme édition, p. 130), 
the Voigtlanders being of opinion, according 
to Kohler (p. 341), that when Michaelmas 
falls in a waxing moon much fodder will 


grow in the following year. M. P. 


Beglies, 
HENRY VIIL 
(9 ix. 67.) 

In the first canto of ‘England's Reforma- 
tion,’ a Hudibrastic poem, generally known 
by the title of ‘Ward's Cantos,’ the 
lines occur :— 

A blessed race! 

Race like its parent, whom we find 

A man to every vice inclined, 

Revengeful, cruel, bloody, proud, 

Unjust, unmerciful, and lewd; 

For in his wrath he spared no man, 

Nor in his lust ual any woman. 
The writer (Thomas Ward, 1652-1708) in a 
note refers us to Dr. P. Heylin as his autho- 
rity for the saying. But on consulting the 
latter’s principal work, the ‘Ecclesia Re- 
staurata; or, the History of the Reformation of 
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the Church of England,’ this is all that I find : | Cantos,’ 1716, Henry is described as one 


“Which brings into my mind a sharp, but 
shrewd character of the king, occurring in the 
writings of some, but more common in the 
mouths of many, that is to say, that he 
‘never spared woman in his lust, nor man in 
his anger’” (vol. i. p. 30. Cambridge, 1849). 


It is, therefore, a quotation, but Heylin | 


supplies no reference, and, from his indefinite 
language, was apparently ignorant of the 
author’s name. The book just quoted was 
published in 1661, but the phrase is to be 
found in a volume printed exactly twenty 
years before that date. 
ton’s ‘Fragmenta Regalia’ we find it given 
thus: “The atrocity of the father’s nature 
was rebated in her [Elizabeth], by the 
mother’s sweeter inclinations ; for (to take, 
and that no more than the character out of 
his own mouth) ‘he never spa man in his 
anger, nor woman in his lust.’” I quote from 


In Sir Robert Naun- | 


the reprint in the fifth volume of the ‘ Har- | 


leian Miscellany,’ p. 122. But it will take 
much stronger evidence than this to make 
one believe that Henry himself was the 
originator of so cynical a phrase. Until such 
be forthcoming, we may well believe that the 
“character” is, so to speak, a crystallization 
of the sayings of several writers, among 


whom the first is the one cited by Robert. 


Burton in his ‘Anatomy’ (part iii. sec. ii. | 


mem. ii. subs. i.): “ Nicholas Sanders relates | 


of Henry VIII. (I know not how truly), Quod 


paucas vidit pulchriores quas non concupierit, | 


et paucissimas concupierit quas non violarit. 


He saw very few maids that he did not desire, | 


and desired fewer whom he did not enjoy.” 
Burton’s reference is simply “ Vita ejus,” but 
this must mean the celebrated work ‘De 
Schismate Anglicano’ (to give the short title 
used by Fuller and Heylin), which was pub- 
lished long before the close of the sixteenth 
century. This is surely authority enough 
for the first part of the saying; if any be 


wanted for the second, we find it in the words | 


of Sir Walter Raleigh in the preface to his 
‘History of the World,’ p. 8, London, 1614: 
** Tf all the pictures and patterns of a merci- 
less prince were lost in the world, they might 
all again be painted to the life, out of the 
story of this king.” And vet Peter Heylin 
(who quotes these words), Thomas Fuller, and 
Gilbert Burnet would have us believe that 


this “ Moloch’s” vices were redeemed by his | 


virtues, and that he was a chosen instrument 
of the Almighty to do great things. 
Joun T. Curry. 
In Thomas Ward’s ‘England’s Reforma- 
tion, from the Time of King Henry VIII. to 
the End of Oates’s Plot, a Poem in Four 


who 
In his hate spared no man, 
Nor in his lust spared any woman ; 
Who ne’er was rul’d by any law, 
Nor gospel valued he a straw. 
I quote from memory, so may not be 
verbally accurate. K. P. D. E. 


This terrible epigram has been long familiar 
to me as occurring in Naunton’s ‘ Fragmenta 
Regalia.’ I quote from the first edition 
(1641), p. 3. Naunton is writing of Queen 
Elizabeth :— 

** The atrocitie of the Fathers nature was rebated 
in her, by the Mothers sweeter inclinations for to 
take, and that no more then the Character out of 
his owne mouth, he never spared man in his Anger, 
nor woman in his Lust.” 

Is it possible that this attribution of the 
words to King Henry VIII. rests on any 
earlier authority than Naunton’s ? 

E. D. 


‘Tue PaLatine’s Daucuter’ (9 viii. 
505).—The bilingual verses quoted may be 
compared with those (A.-S. and Lat.) in the 
‘Oratio Poetica,’ published in ‘Be Domes 
Dege’ (E.E.T.S.), the reading of which is, as 
will be seen, continuous. I append four 
lines :— 

& se sodfesta . summi filius. 

fo on fultum . factor cosmi . 

Se of eSelre wes . virginis partu . 
Clene acenned . Christus in orbem . 

The alliteration of wees and virginis may be 
noted, though well known. H. 


Fatuer Pavut Sarpr’s ‘Lerrers,’ 1693 
(9% §S. ix. 81)—Edward Browne, who was 
collated to the rectory of Sundridge, Kent, 
on 29 January, 1688/9, was described in the 
certificate of his collation as “ clericus, artium 
magister.” His degree may possibly provide 
a clue to further particulars of him. Edward 
Tenison, his successor in the rectory, was 
collated on 12 October, 1698. . 


STauNTON, WORCESTERSHIRE (9% viii. 
383, 510; ix. 11, 92, 110).—If Str 
Dike is able to say that there was a family 
of Staunton which derived its surname from 
Staunton in Worcestershire, cadet queestio. 
The Staunton near Coleford, in Gloucester- 
shire, certainly gave its name to a baronial 
house. Johannes de Staunton and Alicia 
relicta Philippi de Staunton are rated to the 
Subsidy of 1327, under the heading “ Libertas 
de S’c’o Briauell’, Villa de Staunton,” ie., 
Staunton juxta Coleford. The county his- 
tories seem to imply that it was a Staunton 
of this house who was married to Sir William 
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de Whittington of Pauntley. I should like 
to see the point cleared up. 
Jonn Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Sir Georrrey Fenton (9% §. ix. 107).— 
The ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. xviii., gives a life both of Sir oe 
(1539 ?-1608) and of his elder brother Edward, 
who commanded the Mary Rose in the fleet 
for opposing the Invincible Armada. They | 
were sons of Henry Fenton, of Fenton, | 
in the parish of Sturton (formerly Stretton- 
le-Steeple), Nottinghamshire, and of Cecily, 
daughter of John Beaumont, of Coleorton, in 
Leicestershire. A. R. Baywey. 


Sir Geoffrey Fenton was a son of Henry 
Fenton, of Fenton, in Nottinghamshire, and 
of Cecily, daughter of John Beaumont, of 
Coleorton, in Leicestershire (‘ Dict. Nat. Bio- | 
graphy,’ vol. xviii. p. 323). A pedigree of the 
Fenton family, compyvising sixteen genera- 
tions, from Sir Richard Fenton, Knt., Lord 
of Fenton, to the children of Sir Geoffrey 
Fenton, will be found in ‘The Visitations of | 
the County of Nottingham in the Years 1569 | 
and 1614, edited by George W. Marshall, 
Harl. Soc., vol. iv. p. 33. E. T. B. 


Sir Geoffrey Fenton was the son of Henry 
Fenton by Cecily, daughter of John Beau- 
mont, of Coleorton. Henry Fenton was son | 
of Thomas Fenton by a daughter of Thomas | 
Burgh, of Burgh, in Yorkshire. His father 
was Ralph Fenton, who married Dorothy, 
daughter of Robert Staunton ; and his father 
Thomas Fenton married Eleanor, daughter 
of Ralph Nevill, of Liversedge. Alice Weston | 
was daughter of Robert Weston by Alice | 
Jenyns. H. S. V.-W 


Brack ARMLET AS A SIGN or MouRNING 
(9 S. viii. 520).—The ‘H. E. D.,’ s.». ‘ Knot,’ 
sb. 2, and under the date 1708, gives the 
quotation, “ The Officers to wear...... a mourn- 
ing Knot on their left Arm.” This badge 
differs from the armlet, but may well be its 
immediate forerunner. ArtTHuR MAYALL. 


Bristow Famity (9 §. viii. 404).—John 
Bristow, of Quidenham Hall, co. Norfolk, 
M.P., Sub-Governor of the South Sea Com- 
pany, was the son of Robert, of London, and 
Catherine, daughter of Robert Woolley, of 
London. He mariied Anne Judith, daughter 
of Paul Foisin, an East India merchant in 
Paris. He had issue three sons and eight 
daughters : 1. Henry, of Dover Street, Picca- 
dilly, captain in the Coldstream Guards, 
whose four grandsons were in the H.E.I.Co.’s 
military service ; 2. John, President of the 


Board of Trade at Calcutta, represented by 
3ristows of Ensemere Hill, Ulleswater ; 
3. William, who had two sons; 1. Ann 
Margaret, married the Hon. H. Hobart ; 
2. Catherine, married Lieut.-Gen. Hon. Simon 
Frazer ; 3. Louisa, married Tillieux Girardot, 
of Putney ; 4. Frances, married Sir Richard 
Neave, Bart.; 5. Caroline, married William 
Henry, Lord Lyttelton; 6. Mary, d. umd.; 
7. Harriet, married General Slessor, Governor 
of Oporto ; 8. Sophia, d. umd. 
JoHN RADCLIFFE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Bicycie (9 8. viii. 
304, 490, 530; ix. 36, 117).—I have received 
an obliging letter from the new vicar of 
Stoke Poges, the Rev. J. F. Hoyle, confirming 
my recollections in every particular. He 
writes as follows :— 

“The two figures you ask about have no relation 
to eaeh other. The child with the * whirligig’ is 


| an infant (? our Lord) on his mother’s lap, the latter 
| figure some three or four feet in height. 


The de- 
bated ‘ bicycle’ is ridden by a very much smaller 
figure, and the treatment of design and colour of 
glass is altogether different from the former. The 
design is something like the enclosed (I draw from 
memory), and the action (in the glass) is not unlike 
that of one pushing or ‘ paddling’ a hobbyhorse. 
He holds a trumpet as shown (? a primitive bicycle 
bell), and has nothing to indicate an angel.” 

Mr. Hoyle’s sketch indicates a wooden 
hobbyhorse with a front and back wheel, not 
much more rude in construction than the 
hobbyhorse that immediately preceded the 
‘“*bone-shaker” bicycle, but there is no in- 
dication of any steering apparatus. If there 
was none the machine must have been 
steered as well as driven by the feet, which 
are on the ground. The rider holds a long 
trumpet to his mouth with his left hand, 
while his right appears to be at liberty. 
Perhaps the trumpet was not blown so much 
to give a warning note as to express simple 
joyousness of heart, as the modern “ Harry ” 
sometimes blows a long paper trumpet now. 

Mr. Hoyle describes the window as made 
up of fragments, thought to be chiefly brought 
from the old Elizabethan manor house, which 
was half pulled down in 1760. 

I think that the Stoke Poges hobbyhorse 
and its rider ought certainly to be repro- 
duced in any work on the evolution of the 
bicycle. J. T. F. 

Durham. 

Ear or Cromartie (9 ix. 107).—With 
reference to this inquiry, the Earl of 
Cromartie was not executed, being reprieved 
by the king. It is believed that he owed his 
life mainly to his wife’s intercession. At all 
events, the circumstances of his forfeiture 
and condemnation made so great an im- 
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ression on the mind of his wife that on the 
virth of her daughter Augusta (who after- 
wards married Sir William Murray, Bart., 
of Ochtertyre) she was found to have on one 
side of her neck the mark of an axe with 
three drops of blood. J.B P. 


Miss Mary Bagot made a slight slip, as 
George Mackenzie, Earl of Cromartie, was 
not executed, but, at the earnest intercession 
of his wife, received a respite, and in 1749 
was pardened and allowed five hundred 
younds a year out of his forfeited estates. 

is attainder was not removed. The story 
of his daughter, Lady Augusta Mackenzie, 
who subsequently became the wife of Sir 
William Murray, of Ochtertyre, is well 
known. Lady Cromartie was enceinte when 
sentence was pronounced upon her husband, 
and in the words of Jesse in his * Memoirs of 
the Pretenders and their Adherents,’ the little 
girl, who was born shortly afterwards, was 
“said to have borne on her neck the evident 
mark of an axe, which had been impressed 
there by the imagination of her mother, 


while labouring under the terrors of suspense | 


on account of her unhappy lord.” 

Lord Cromartie was captured by a body of 
Lord Sutherland’s militia in the dining-room 
of Dunrobin Castle on the eve of the battle 
of Culloden. In 1849 the title of Countess of 
Cromartie was revived in favour of Anne 
Mackenzie, wife of the third Duke of Suther- 
land, and is now borne by her granddaughter. 
In consequence of the Act of Union it 
was necessary to make it a peerage of the 
United Kingdom. W. F. Pripeaux. 


Tue Spurr Ineryitive (8 S. xii. 205, 375, 
491).—In the bedrooms of the Charing Cross 
Hotel may be found one of the most striking 
“ splits” in the following :— 

**Notice.—This Room is protected by Pearson's 


Automatic Fire Alarm Indicator, which upon an | 


undue rise of temperature causes the fire bells 
situated throughout the Hotel to instantaneously 
and continuously ring until attended to by the 
fireman on duty.” 
The splitting has in this case a distinct 
rhetorical effect, as it seems to me. 

O. O. H. 


“STREAM OF TENDENCY” (9 ix. 68).— 
This now common phrase may be traced 
further back than Matthew Arnold, Emerson, 
or Hazlitt. In Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion,’ 
ix. 87-90, we find what is, perhaps, its true 
source :— 

And hear the mighty stream of tendency 
Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 
A clear sonorous voice, inaudible 

To the vast multitude. 


Here Dr. W. Knight has this note: “A 
phrase familiarized to English ears by Mr. 
Arnold’s use of it.” Does the word “ Eng- 
|lish” suggest in any way a possible foreign 
‘origin 2 t is for others to say whether the 
| phrase was original with Wordsworth. An 
instance of its use without marks of quota- 
| tion—one, no doubt, among very many—may 
be found in Dr. W. B. Pope’s ‘ Higher 
| Catechism of Theology ’ (1883), p. 269. ‘The 
Excursion’ was published in 1814. Hazlitt 
| is obviously quoting Wordsworth. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


DicKENSIANA: Purase or Mrs. Game 

| (9 S. viii. 324, 426 ; ix. 12).—I am not nearly 
| so old as Mrs. Gamp would be were she alive 
|now, but I remember very well a sort of 
“gambling machine” that was one of the 
chief attractions of the “stalls” that used 
to visit our village on the occasion of the 
annual feast. It consisted of a round board 
divided into compartments, with a revolving 
| pillar and index finger in the centre. Each 
‘of the compartments held an article of 
| greater or less value—as a packet of sweets, 
a small toy, a bootlace, or what-not—some of 
them being very fair pennyworths and others 
very bad ones. We used to pay a penny for 
a spin, and I dare say the excitement round 
the tables at Monte Carlo is not greater thin 
ours was while the finger was revolving. I 
| donot know whether those machines are still 
| allowed. Cc. C. B. 


In ‘London Labour and the London Poor, 
by Henry Mayhew, vol. i. p. 204, is a_whole- 
| page engraving called ‘The Coster Boy and 
Girl tossing the Pieman,’ from a daguerreo- 
type by Beard. aed g 196 is a description of 
the process, indulged in chiefly, it is said, by 
boys, though the pieman observes, “ Gentle- 
men out on the spree at the late public- 
houses will frequently toss when they don’t 
want the pies; and when they win they 
will amuse themselves by throwing the pies 
at one another, or at me.” There is a descrip- 
tion given of the not very appetizing materials 
of which the pies were made. The date of 
my copy is 1861; but I fancy there is a much 
earlier edition of the work. Times have in- 
deed altered since its issue. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


| remember, as a small boy in the early 
sixties, seeing an apparatus on a dial with a 
pointer, where you paid your penny and took 
your chance of getting any article (not a pie, 
‘y think) opposite which the pointer rested, 
‘in the booth which came in those days to the 


i 
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racecourse on the Roodee at Chester, for the 
four days of the Chester May meeting. The 
races were then in the afternoons, and the 
shows were sought after by the children in 


the 
. Cann HuGues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


Portraits OF Earty Lorp Mayors (9™ 8. 
viii. 485)—On 26 April, 1840, Mr. William 
Smith sold at his great rooms, 73, New Bond 
Street, the following lot No. 650, to Mr. 
Molton, Printseller, Pall Mall. It was de- 
scribed as 

* Lord Mayors—A View of all the Right Honour 
able the Lord Mayors of this Honourable City of 
London, &c., beginning at the tirst year (1558) of 
Her Majesty’s Happy Raigne and continued unto 
this present Yeare 1601. Printed at London for 
William Jaggard and Thomas Pauyer, and are to 
be sold at his House in Cornhill, at the Signe of the 
Cat and two Parots, 1601. Portraits in Wood, of 
all the Lord Mayors during the Reign of Elizabeth, 
with Historical Accounts under each. A highly 
interesting series of prints, in fine Condition and 
resumed to be Unique. From the Gulston Col- 
lection.” 

It would be very fortunate if the name of 
the present possessor could be ascertained. 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Thereare numerous portraitsof Lord Mayors 
belonging to the City companies and other 
owners. Many of them have been engraved, 
and I have about sixty in my collection, 
starting from Fitz-Alwine, first Lord Mayor, 
1199, down to recent times. J. D. Fry. 

Hadley Hurst, Barnet. 


A Live or Browntine (9 8. ix. 47).—In 
reply to the query as to the meaning of the 
words 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel— 

seing—who? 

I would suggest, to begin with, that the 
unctuation is bad. The comma after “ hope- 
ess” is unnecessary, as is also the dash after 
* Being.” Even the dash before * Being” is 
not grammatically necessary, but is doubt- 
less inserted to show that there is a pause 
for deliberation before asking the two final 
words of the question. It seems to me that 
the passage would be best printed thus :— 

Like the aimless, peo hopeless did I drivel? 

—Being who’ 

Thus punctuated it may be freely para- 
hrased: “Did I drivel like the aimless, 
elpless, and hopeless?) And this, too, when 

I was such a man as—what shall I say ?” 

The passage is very concise, and is only one 

of many instances of how the lack of mental 

discipline in early life induced in Browning a 


habit of putting into words that cannot be 
clearly understood by his readers thoughts 
that were quite clear to himself. So far as 
my experience of him goes, I find the diffi- 
culty of interpretation is frequently enhanced 
by bad punctuation. If from such passages 
one eliminates the stops and proceeds to 
translate into Latin or Greek, one finds the 
connexion between the words becomes much 
clearer. In the above passage “ who” is used 
as equivalent to the Latin ‘‘ qualis,” not 
“quis”; and the present participle “ being” 
agrees with “I.” The third stanza is an 
answer to the query contained in the last 
two words of the second. In effect, he asks 
of himself: ‘*‘ What sort of man am I really?” 
and then replies :— 
One who never turned his back but marched breast 

forward. 

J. B. Eames. 

The poet confesses that he drivelled like 
the aimless, helpless, and hopeless, and was, 
all the while, he cannot, or will not, at once 
say who. He leaves the answer to the reader. 
After a little pause, we learn from verse 3 
that he is 
One who never turned his back but marched breast 

forward, 
und so weiter, as the Germans say. 

Sr. SwitHr. 


JAMES THE DeEAcoN AND AyscGartu 8, 
viii. 359, 488).—I was, of course, aware of the 
supposed connexion of James the Deacon 
with Aikbar, but it is not clear that 
Ayksbarghe of the ‘ Monasticon’ is Aikbar. 
Aikbar is now in the parish of Fingal, in 
which parish, as in Patrick Brompton, 
Hawkswell, and most of the neighbouring 

arishes, Jervaulx Abbey owned property ; 
yut there is an entry in the ‘ Valor Keele” 
siasticus’ of the payment by the abbey, 
“ Rector’ de Patrik Brompton p’ pens’ sua 
exeunt’ de decim’ de Ayksbarghe 1/. 13s. 4d.” 
This would seem to connect Ayksbarghe 
rather with Patrick Brompton. But even 
supposing Ayksbarghe to be Aikbar, and not 
Aysgarth, there remain the Domesday form 
Echescard, the Patent Roll of 1397 Ayksgarth, 
the ‘Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ 1536, Aykscarth 
and Ayscarth, and Spelman’s ‘ Villare Angli- 
cum,’ 1655, Ayskarth, all of which refer without 
a doubt to Aysgarth ; and if Ayksbarghe is 
to be Jakeshargh, then very well also may 
Ayksgarth be Jakesgarth, as I believe it is. 
I was aware also that Canon Isaac Taylor de- 
rived Aysgarth from Asgard: “ Asgardby and 
Aysgarth, however, wrobably refer to Asgard, 
the home of the pot ”(* Words and Places,’ 


222, ed. 1896). And on p. 111 he refers to the 
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district between Tattershall, New Boling- 


broke, Horncastle, and Spilsby as being the 
most exclusively Danish district in the king- 
dom. Here under Bolingbroke we find 
Asgardby in Domesday (f. 351); but it 
appears as Asgerebi, a very different form 
from the Echescard which represents Ays- 
garth. It certainly seems that Canon 
Taylor cannot have compared the Domesday 
forms of the two place-names, for they are 


entirely different. So in the ‘ Monasticon’| 
(vi. 1275) it appears as Asgherbie in a con- | 


firmation of the prebend to Lincoln Cathe- 
dral by Henry I. The resemblance between 
the two names is clearly only superficial. It 
is likely enough that Hauxwell, Aikbar, 
Aysgarth, and even Aikton, near Carlisle, 
bear the deacon’s name, but it would have 
been at Aysgarth by the Cataract that he 
most of all baptized. C. 8. TayLor. 


Tue Mirre (9 §. viii. 324, 493, 531).—I 
venture to think that practically all the 
queries of your correspondents on this sub- 
ject could easily be answered by themselves, 
if they would refer to the following, for the 
most part, easily attainable books. I have 
verified each quotation, and found these 
references after about fifteen minutes’ search. 
I fancy many other references might be 
found in books of the same kind if a little 
time was given to the quest. I have made 
the references as short as is consistent with 
their usefulness. 

Pugin’s ‘ Glossary,’ p. 157 (Bohn, 1844). 

‘Church of our Fathers,’ Rock, pp. 91 to 122 
(Dolman, 1849). 

‘Dict. des Antiquités Chrétiennes,’ Martigny, 
p. 258 (1865). 

‘Early Drawings and Illuminations,’ Birch and 
Jenner, pp. 113, 116 (Bagster, 1869). 

‘Glossary,’ F. G. Lee, p. 217 (Quaritch, 1877). 

‘Polity of the Christian Church,’ Pelliccia, Bel- 
lett’s trans., p. 83 (Masters, 1883). 

*A Catholic Dictionary,’ Addis and Arnold, fifth 
edition, pp. 644, 645 (Kegan Paul, &c., 1897). 

* Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ Woodward, pp. 53, 67, 
122, &c. (Johnston, 1894). 

May I adda mild protest against the use 
of the term “ecclesiastical millinery” to 
describe what many of your readers regard 
as the sacred vestments of the Church of God ? 
This term is so used 9" §, viii. 532. 

H. W. M. 

There is in the ‘Assize Roll of Northumber- 
land, 7 Edw. L’ (printed by the Surtees 
Society) :— 

“Et dicunt [juratores] quod Wapentak de Sad- 
berg fuit in manibus Regum, predecessorum domini | 
Regis nunc, de corpore comitatus Northumbric, 
quousque dominus Rex Ricardus vendidit illud | 

ugoni de Pusat, Episcopo Dunelmense,” 


From this it appears that the Wapentake 
of Sadberge was formerly parcel of the county 
of Northumberland, and that is probably the 
reason why Bishop Pudsey acquired it with 
the earldom of Northumberland. The latter 
was only held for life, but Sadberge was 
annexed in perpetuity to the County Pala- 
tine. The Wapentake of Sadberge appears 
to have comprised a large strip of land, 
bounded on the south by the river Tees. I 
believe that until recently writs were ad- 
dressed to the sheriff of the “ yee | Pala- 
| tine of Durham and Sadberge,” and it is 
| possible they are still so addressed. 

JAMES PEACOCK. 
Sunderland. 


In the Dean or York’s paper at the last 
reference, col. 2, near the middle, I suspect 
|a misprint after the words “ Westminster 
| Abbey”; in the phrase, “But the coronet 
/never appears round the mitre or the epis- 

copal seal,” qy. for “or” read on? Iam not 

sure whether the Dean intends a distinction 
| between “the mitre, surrounded by a 


” 


coronet,” and “the coronet never appears 
round the mitre.” T. Wizson. 
Harpenden. 


| Your correspondent F. pe H. L. will find 
all about the pagan origin of the mitre, as 
well as of “ various articles of ecclesiastical 
millinery,” in Hyslop’s ‘Two Babylons,’ 
| price 5s., from any bookseller. 

F. CLayton. 
Morden. 


| In my possession is a case of silver-handled 


knives and forks which belonged to my 


ancestor Thos. Lamplugh, Archbishop of 
York (1688-91). The knives bear the arms 
|of the see—saltire keys, and in chief what 


Boutell calls an imperial crown, but the DEAN 
or YoRK a coroneted cap—it looks most like 


/a crown here—impaling his own arms (Or, 
'a cross fleury sa.). This shield the mitre 


coming from a plain circlet 
only. 

Is the Harsnett brass ong “the latest 
representation of an Anglican bishop clad in 
the ancient vestments ” ? 

My recollection—I may be mistaken, it is 
some years since I saw it—is that the above- 
named Archbishop Lamplugh is represented 
in a mitre with pastoral staff in his hand— 
a standing coloured statue in the south-choir 
aisle of York Minster. 

I have before me the Earl Marshal’s 


/summons to the archbishop to attend at 


the coronation of William and Mary, “fur- 


|nished and appointed as to yo" Degree and 
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order appertaineth.” Unluckily, no par- 
ticulars are given as to the dress required. 
BAGUE, 


MINIATURE OF Cor. Geo. FLEETWoop 
S. ix. 48, 154).—Peter Wentworth, M.P., the 
Puritan leader, had a son in-law called by 
him “my sonne Fleetwoode at Wygan.” Can 
Mr. Pink find him in the family of the 
regicide or of Cromwell’s son-in-law? —_D. 


Henry Crispe (9 §. ix. 8, 93).—I am 
obliged to H. C. for his note. Henry Crispe, 
the Common Serjeant, who died in oftice in 
1700, was clearly not the son of the rector of 
Catton. 

The will of Henry Crispe, of the Custom, 
London, dated 27 July, 1745, with codicil 
17 June, 1746, was proved 4 November, 1747. 
Names his wife Mary, mother Ann Crispe, 
sister Ann, brother Thomas and his daughter, 
niece Susan, cousin Ann Smith, cousin 
Richard Wiatt of Boxley. To be buried in 
the ancient burying-place in Birchington. 
Had property in Kent and London, and land 
at Cambridge. His father, Henry Crispe, 
rector of Catton, is stated in Carter's ‘ Cam- 
bridge’ to have been allied to the family 
of the Duke of Somerset by marriage wit 
Anne, daughter of Francis Percey, of Haverill, 
in Suffolk. 

There was a Henry Crispe, citizen and 
blacksmith of London, of St. Mary’s, White- 
chapel, whose will, dated 9 July, 1701, was 

roved 27 October, 1701, leaving his son 

enry residuary legatee. W. D. Pink. 


_Dessoroucn Portraits anp Rexics (9 
viii. 497 ; ix. 30).—Referring to my notes and 
ueries on the Desborough portraits, which 

believe to represent Cornelius van den 
Anker and his wife Sarah Norden, widow of 
Andrew Sane, of Dort, I should be glad of 
any information about C. van den Anker, 
who was a merchant in London in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

E. F. Du Cane. 

Duvets (9 §. viii. 364, 491 ; ix. 94).—Infor- 
mation about duels is to be found in 
Douglas’s ‘Duelling Days in the Army.’ 


Some duels which took place between French | 
and English officers in France soon after 


Waterloo are mentioned in Gronow’s ‘Re 
collections.’ W. 5S 


the early years of last century. Whipping 
there was so much in evidence that I have 
heard him frequently say scarcely an hour 
passed without the dominie, or his ushers, 
administering severe corporal punishment. 
On such occasions they would cry sternly 
to the offender the all-too-often heard and 
dreaded command :— 
Down with your breeches, and up with your shirt ; 
Twenty-four lashes will do you no hurt ! 
With ultimate disastrous consequences to 
the poor little victim better imagined than 
described. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“WITH AFFECTION BEAMING” (98. ix. 87).— 
The description occurs in the eighth chapter 
of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ :— 

“Mrs. Todgers stood for some moments gazing 
at the sisters [the Miss Pecksniffs] with affection 
beaming in one eye and calculation shining out of 
the other.” i 

Wa rer B. Kincsrorp. 
[Replies also from W. T. and others.] 


Biack Borries ror WINE (9 ix. 7).— 
I have a black bottle eight inches in height, 
half of which appertains to the neck, and 
eleven inches in circumference. When filled 
to the top it holds fifteen fluid ounces. It is 
very strongly but rudely made, and has a 
curious warped appearance. Upon a raised 
circle on the side are stamped the letters and 
date G: C 1744, the date Going beneath the 
letters. 
| This bottle was dug up, some years ago 
near the shore of a large lake in this neigh- 
bourhood ; along with it was found a cannon- 
ball of cast-iron, which now weighs almost 
eleven and a half pounds, but has, no doubt, 
| lost weight by rust. 
Can any of your readers enable me to trace 
the source of this bottle ? 
S. A. D’Arey. 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


Tue Musictans’ CoMPANY OF THE CITy OF 
Lonvon (9 S. ix. 9).—Is Mr. acquainted 
with what has already appeared in ‘ N. & Q!’ 
respecting this company? See 8 S. xii. 407, 
| 510. EverarD Home CoLEeMAN. 


Tue Feast anp THE Reckontne (9 8. 
| ix. 85).—I think this runs :— 

| Men laugh and riot till the feast is o’er, 

| Then comes the reckoning, and they laugh no more. 


Heyrorp Free Scnoo.: Earty Rutes|I have seen these words so printed on an 


(9 S. ix. 41)..—The rules at this ancient | engraving called ‘A Day’s Pleasure’ (painted 
school, and the usual penalty of so many| by E. Prentis, engraved by James Scott, 
lashes” for non-attention to any one of| published 18 April, 1843, by Tilt & Bogue, 
them, recall the fact that my late father went | Fleet Street, London). The engraving repre- 
to a boarding-school at Cheshunt (Essex), in| sents a room at the “Star and Garter Hotel,” 
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Richmond, and depicts the presentation of 
the bill to a party of gentlemen after they 
have dined. +& the waiter is “ from 
life,” and I have heard that he afterwards 
became the proprietor of the hotel. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


“ High -FALUTING” (9 §. viii. 505). — If, 
as D. K. T. says, this is by J. R. Lowell 
deemed an “odious word,” Lowell himself 
nevertheless employs it in his ‘Rebellion’ 
(‘ Political Essays’), when he says, speaking 
of ‘The Southern History of the War,’ by E. A. 
Pollard, that “in point of style it is a curious 
jumble of American sense and Southern high- 
Saluting.” The word, meaning “ tall talk,” is 
thought by Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable,’ to be from the Dutch 
verlooten, high-flown, stilted. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcu kt. 


THe PaRentTaGe or Cesar Boreta (9 §, 
viii. 524).— Your correspondent Mr. Dawes 
mispresents my treatment of this subject in 
‘Chronicles of the House of Borgia,’ which 
obvious satura he, deluded by its preten- 
tious form, has mistaken for an attempt 
at serious history. The narration of Varillas 
is cited there as “an extraordinary story,” 
“an extremely probable tale,” “in the 
absence of anything more authoritative 
most probable solution,” a narra- 
tion which “deserves consideration as a con- 
tribution to the solving of the mysteries 
of the unquenchable hatred of Dellarovere 
for Borgia, and of Duke Cesare’s relations 
with the Lord Alexander P.P. VI.” If Mr. 
Dawes had studied my gallimaufry he would 
have failed to find terms more absolute than 
these. Varillas is offered for what he is 
worth. He may be a slipshod historian, 
“ proverbially discredited” (Hallam) ; but he 
is not esteemed a deliberately malignant liar, 
like Infessura or Guicciardini, for example. 
At all events, I myself am not solicitous 
to compurge him, if Mr. Dawes can give me 
cause for incredulity in the present in- 
stance: otherwise Varillas’s tale will remain 
for me ‘‘humanly probable.” I wrote the 
‘Chronicles’ “vnder correction of benyuo- 
lence” certainly ; but I deem it inconvenient 
that a member of my tribe (corvus monedula), 
imperfectly informed of my writings, should 
intend himself as cavillator. Vihil cum fidibus 
gracculo. Freperick Baron Corvo. 


Moat’s ‘Srenocraruy’ (9 ix. 29).— 
Moat’s system of stenography, as developed 
in his ‘Shorthand Standard’ of 1833, has 


long been virtually obsolete, though copies 
of the work are by no means rare. Any col- 


lector may procure one without much effort 
for a few shillings. It is an able and 
scholarly work, but as a shorthand treatise is 
much too elaborate ever to have been widely 
popular. Mr. Jesson is mistaken in his 
assumption that most modern systems are 
based upon it. It is constructed upon what 
is known as the stave or bar principle, intro- 
duced by Samuel Richardson in_ 1800, 
specially ruled books having to be provided 
for the reporter who desires to turn it to the 
best possible account. Without the lines it 
can only be used at an immense disadvan- 
tage in the matter of speed. Of the nearly 
two hundred systems and modifications of 
systems that had been published prior to 
1833, not more than five were then used to 
any extent, the authors of these being 
Gurney (in reality Mason), Byrom, Mavor, 
Taylor, and Lewis. Since then three hun- 
dred odd additional systems have been given 


to the world, and only some two or three of 
these have borne any resemblance to Moat’s. 
One Eneas Mackenzie, who published a cheap 
| treatise on the stenographic art about 1838, 
adopted Moat’s alphabet without the staves, 
but probably only few ever succeeded in 
mastering the art as he presented it. The 
basis of Pitman’s, with most of the other 
| modern systems, is phonetic, and that most 
certainly Moat’s was not. Of his career no- 
thing seems to be known. His name finds no 
| place in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
| Sraphy,’ and the shorthand historians know 
| nothing of him beyond what may be gleaned 
|from his work. It is dated from 59, Fleet 
| Street, London, 8 August, 1833. There were 
two writers of the Moat system in the Parlia- 
| mentary “Gallery” in 1882, to nearly a hun- 
dred of the Pitman, and nearly half that 
number of the Taylor system, with Gurney 
men and others. ALEXANDER PATERSON, 
Barnsley. 


Tue Eartu Moruer (9 ix. 48).—In- 
quiries were made for St. Walburge in 1" 8. 
x. 186, to which the Editor gave a long 
reply. He stated that she was daughter of 
St. Richard, and cousin to St. Boniface, was 


abbess of a nunnery at Heidenhaim, and died 
there on 24 February, 779. Reference is also 
made to‘ Britannia Sancta; or, Lives of the 
Celebrated British Saints,’ 1745, and Butler's 
‘ Lives of the Saints’ (25 February), 1812. A 
copy of the latter in 12 vols. may be seen in 
the Corporation Library, Guildhall, E.C. 
Everard Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


PressyTer will find some interesting in- 
formation bearing on the subject of his query 
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in Mr. Conway’s ‘Demonology and Devil- 
Lore,’ vol. ii. chap. xxvi. Mr. Conway, relying 
apparently on Dr. Wuttke (with whose work 
I am not acquainted), takes it for granted 
that St. Walpurga, the original May Queen, 
is really one with the Bertha or Mother Rose 
of Teutonic mythology. Cc. C. B. 


It is probable that the information 
PrESBYTER is seeking may be found in 
E. L. Rochholz’s ‘Drei Gaugéttinnen, Wal- 
burg, Verena, und Gertrud, als deutsche 
Kirchenheiligen.’ M. P. 


Gerarp (9 ix. 
109).—“‘ Single-Speech” Hamilton was un- 
doubtedly a Wykehamist. He was a pupil 
at Winchester of Dr. Burton, and his name 
appears as a Commoner on the annual school 
lists (or “ Long Rolls,” as they are called) of 
the college for September, 1740-4, as will 
be seen some day, | hope, in a second series 
of these documents ade 1723 onwards, 
which I have in preparation for the press. 
He matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
4 March, 1744/5, then aged sixteen; con- 
sequently, if he was also at Harrow it 
must have been before September, 1740. In 
after years Hamilton identified himself 
with Winchester by attending the gather- 
ings of the “ Wykehamist Society,” founded 
in 1758, whose meetings were held at the 
“Crown and Anchor Tavern ” in the Strand. 
A letter of his to Dr. Joseph Warton, then 
head master of Winchester, dated 16 April, 
1765, printed in Wooll’s ‘ Memoirs of Warton,’ 
1806, p. 306, gives further proof of his associa- 
tion with some distinguished members of his 
old school. C. W. H. 


8. ix. 125) —May I be allowed 
to make a personal observation with respect 
to this matter, as my name is cited in the 
article at the above reference ? 

I wish to say, in particular, that philology, 
especially as regards English, is a progres- 
sive science, and that the rate of progress is 
very fast. New facts turn up literally every 
week, even within my own knowledge. And 
this is why the last edition of my ‘Concise 
English Etymological Dictionary’ had to be 
almost rewritten. 

As to this very word jilbert, I found two 
new facts myself. Of these, the former was 
printed in 1891, eleven years ago, and is 
obviously material. It is, that the word is 
not English at all, but Anglo-French ; so that 
the remark upon the strangeness of deriving 
“the Znglish name of the nut from a French 
saint” has, obviously, no point at all. I 
gave the reference in 1891 (as said above), 


and it is now reprinted in my ‘ Notes on 
English Etymology’ at p. 97. shor it is 
worth while to quote the passage in full. 

In Britton, ed. Nichols, vol. i. p. 371, we 
have the following sentence : ‘‘ Et ausi est 
pasture un noun commun a herbage, et a 
glan, et a pesson, et as noiz” ; and a foot-note 
tells us that another MS. adds at the end 
‘*e a philbers.” The translation is: ‘‘ Pas- 
ture likewise is a general name for herbage, 
acorns, mast, and nuts, and philberts.” Of 
course, the A.-F. philbert loses its ¢ (as usual) 
before the plural suffix -s, in accordance with 
grammar, though the earlier form would 
have been phillerz, with z for ts. 

The allusion is unmistakable, and this 
shows that the A.-F. name for “ filbert” was 
certainly phildert in the thirteenth century. 

My second find was that the word is still 
known in France. In Moisy’s dictionary of 
the Normandy patois we are told that the 
actual name of the nut is still nodx de jilbert. 
This note was printed in 1888, and is given 
in the dast (rewritten) edition of my ‘Concise 
Dictionary,’ and in no previous one. 

I need not point out to an expert in 
chronology the improbability that a name 
already current before 1300 should be derived 
from that of a duke who was alive in 1482. 

The statement that the ‘‘nut of Philbert ” 
is connected with St. Philibert’s Day is only 
a guess ; but [ shall be much obliged to any 
one who will make an obviously better one. 

Watrer W. SKEart. 


ENGLISH CONTINGENT IN THE Last CRUSADE 
(9 §. viii, 343; ix. 55).— The Patrick 
Chaworth mentioned by Mr. Jonn RADCLIFFE 
seems to have done as did the younger De 
Montforts after the Crusade, and taken office 
under Charles I. of Anjou-Naples. His 
name appears as Chevalier de l'Hétel in 
the ‘ Reg. Angev.,’ 25, fo. 211 ; 26, fo. 292 b ; 
44, fo. 89. He became Justice de la Terre 
d’Otranto in 1280, and so remained until 1282, 
when, I think, his death took place. His 
heiress, if 1 mistake not, was Maud de 
Cadurcis, Chaurs, otherwise Chaworth, who 
became ward to the king, and eventual] 
ancestress to the Dukes of Lancaster, which 
royal duchy still owns some of her 
Gloucestershire estates. 

Sr. Crarr BappELey. 


AEronautics (9 §, ix. 84).—Bishop Lesley, 
in his ‘ History of Scotland,’ gives the follow- 
ing account of the attempt of Damian, the 
abbot of Tungland, to fly. The story forms 
the subject of Dunbar’s satirical poem of 
‘The Fenyeit Frier of Tungland.’ The in- 


genious explanation of the failure was not 
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the want of a tail, which seems to have 
crippled Ailmer, the monk of Malmesbury, 
in his earlier attempt, but the grovelling 
ropensities of the domestic fowl, whose 
eathers he had thoughtlessly used to fashion 
his wings. 

An ambassador was sent to France by 
King James in September, 1507, when the 
abbot of Tungland 
“tuik in hand to flie with wingis, and to be in 
Fraunce befoir the saidis ambassadouris. And to 
that effect he causet mak ane pair of wingis with 
fedderis, quhilkis beand fessinit apoun him, he flew 
of the Castell wall of Strivelling [Stirling], bot 
shortlie he fell to the ground, and brak his thee 
[thigh] bane; bot the wyt [blame] thairof he 
ascryvit to that thair was sum hen fedderis in the 
wingis quhilk yarnit and covet the mydding [dung- 
heap] and not the skyis.” 

J. G. Watace-J AMEs. 


A Tract on Loarc (9 §. ix. 107). 
—Milton’'s ‘Artis Logice,’ &c., is reprinted 
in the sixth volume of the edition of Milton’s 
prose works by Symmons, London, 1806, 

MeEMA. 

Herrick: SILVER-PENCE S. ix. 49).—I 
think this may refer to the custom of cutting 
a membrane under the tongue of an infant 
to ensure the freedom of its “little member.” 
If so, a silver penny must have been a popular 
instrument for the operation. In France 
matrons and sages-femmes make use of the | 
nail of the little finger when they do not | 
venture to employ scissors. St. SwiTHIn. 


The reference is to tongue-tied children. 
The “tie” is cut by the sharp edge of a} 
much-worn silver coin. The note to the line | 
in Grosart’s ‘ Herrick’ confirms this. By the | 
same means the tongues of starlings are 
loosened. ArTHuR MAYALL. 


The allusion seems to be to the practice of | 
using a silver coin for cutting the superfluous | 
ligament in the mouth of a tongue-tied infant. 
This practice was probably due to a primitive | 
prejudice against the employment of a metal 
instrument, and so allied to the survival 
among the Jews of the use of a sharp flint 
for performing the rite of circumcision. 

Joun Hopson Marruews. 


Wiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Works of Lord Byron.—Poetry. Vol. V. Edited 
by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, M.A. (Murray.) 
Tue penultimate volume of Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge’s authoritative edition of Byron’s poetry 
now sees the light, and will, according to the rate of 
progress hitherto maintained, be succeeded during 
the present year by the concluding volume. It com- 


prises works belonging to the last two years of 
et life as a poet, and constitutes in itself a 
remarkable accomplishment. When it is considered 
that cantos vi. to xv. of ‘Don Juan,’ ‘The Vision 
of Judgment,’ ‘ The Blues,’ ‘ The Irish Avatar,’ and 
other poems were written during the same period 
one marvels at such industry and productiveness. 
The principal portion of the volume is an 
by the dramas, six of which appear—‘ Sardanapalus,’ 
‘The Two Foscari,’ ‘Cain,’ ‘Heaven and Earth,’ 
*Werner,’ and ‘The Deformed Transformed.’ It 
is to be feared that, as Mr. Coleridge says, the 
greater part of the contents of this volume has 
been “passed over and left unread by at least two 
generations of readers.” None the less, he holds, 
“these forgotten works of the imagination are full 
of hidden treasures.” We ourselves read them 
all duly something less than two generations ago. 
Feeling the justice of his observations, and moved, 
mayhap, by some implication of rebuke, we have 
reread a considerable portion of the volume, a task 
facilitated by the type in which the whole is printed 
and the companionship of Mr. Coleridge’s intro- 
ductions and notes. Not wholly pleasurable was 
the exertion. In ‘The Island,’ the weakest of 
Byron’s tales and the last sustained flight his muse 
was to make, positive resolution was requisite to 
et through it. On the other hand, by ‘The 
Jeformed Transformed,’ all of which except 
the opening lines, full of Byron’s moody intro- 
spection, had faded from memory, we were 
stimulated, feeling a distinct regret that the 
work was left incomplete. Unlike * Manfred,’ it 
trenches on nothing uncomfortable in domestic 
relations, and the obligation to ‘Faust,’ though 
real, is far from being so great as has been assumed. 
lt does not seem likely that any of these plays will 
be seen again on the stage. ‘Werner’ has been 
given under the Irving management at the Lyceum, 
and ‘ Manfred,’ which belongs to an earlier epoch, 
was more than once revived in the latter half 
of the century. ‘Sardanapalus’ was produced by 
Charles Kean at the Princess’s in 1853, the tempta- 
tion to mount it being found in the then recent 
discoveries in Nineveh. The performance of either 
‘Cain’ or ‘ Heaven and Earth’ is not conceivable 
under existing conditions; and the Venetian play 
has, so far as we recall. slept since its per- 
formance in the year of its production. That 
Byron was careful in his investigation of autho- 
rities is to his credit, but scarcely atones for lack 
of interest in his dramas. The frontispiece con- 
sists of a portrait of Byron by W. E. West. Other 
portraits are of Goethe, from a drawing by Maclise; 
of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; and Mary Wollstonecraft, by 
R. Bothwell. Assur-Bani-Pal, from a slab in the 
British Museum, illustrates ‘Sardanapalus,’ and the 
Lion of St. Mark’s ‘The Two Foscari.’ Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s labours remain interesting and illuminative. 


The Tower of London. By Lord Ronald Sutherland 
Gower, F.S.A. Vol. Il. (Bell & Sons.) 
Nort long have the readers of Lord Ronald Suther- 
land Gower’s history of the Tower had to wait for 
the second and concluding volume. The first volume 
(see an/+, p. 38) carried the story through Norman, 
Plantagenet, and Tudor times; the second prolongs 
the tale from the accession of the Stuarts until the 
present day. Though less pathetic than the early 
record, since we have now no innocent female 
victims of a king’s unbridled licentiousness or a 
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father’s vaulting ambition, no execution upon an 
Anne Boleyn or a Jane Grey, the later is wanting 
in no tragic or heroic respect. Pathetic cases there 
are—witness the service of 


That sweet saint who sate by Russell’s side— 


and not all end uphaoety. as is seen by the escape | 


of Lord Nithsdale on the eve of his execution, 
through the heroism and resourcefulness of his 
wife. Full particulars of an incident that angered 

eatly George I. are supplied by Lord Ronald. 


he most illustrious victim of royal malignity, | 


cowardice, and spite with whom the second volume 
deals is, of course, Sir Walter Raleigh, though the 


fate in the following reign of Lord Strafford caused | 


greater consternation. Raleigh had been so long in 
prison, and experienced so many unkind visitations 
of fortune, that hisdeath when brought about created 
less sensation than might have been anticipated. 
Savs Lord Ronald, “Sir Walter Raleigh died a 
martyr to the cause of a Greater Britain ; his life 
thrown as a sop to the Spanish Cerberus by the 
most debased and ignoble of our kings.” This is 
true, though hardly well said. Whois the ‘‘ Spanish 
Cerberus”? He adds: “ The onus of the guilt of 
his death — a judicial murder, if ever there was 
one—must be borne by the base councillors who 
truckled to the king, and by the king himself, who, 
Judas-like, sold Raleigh to Spain.” The use of 
“truckle” is quite defensible. To the reign of 
James belong the death of Lady Arabella Sey- 
mour, which took place in the Tower, and, without 
being sanguinary, was due to her long and hopeless 
confinement, and that of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
which James might have been powerless to prevent, 
but which, at least, he basely condoned. Among 
those subject to detention in the Tower were Bacon 
and Coke. 

The victims in the days of Charles I. and the 
Commonwealth were numerous and renowned. The 
deaths of Strafford and Laud are perhaps the most 
picturesque and touching. Concerning Laud’s addi- 
tions to St. John’s College, Lord Ronald says that 
in the library of that college his spectre is said to 
be seen “occasionally gliding on moonlight nights 
between the old bookshelves.” Is not the tradition 
rather that he and his royal master indulge with 
their heads in a nocturnal game of bowls? Many 
noble heads were lopped during the following 
reigns before we come to the death of Monmouth, 
perhaps the handsomest victim of all. In the 
reigns of the Georges the executions were fewer, 
being chiefly confined to participants in the revolts 
of 1715 and 1745. During the late reigns we 
hear only of the fire of 1841 and the attempt to 
blow up the White Tower in 1885, the executant of 
which crime issued from imprisonment a year or two 
ago. Most ofthe stories which Lord Ronald tells are 
necessarily familiar. Some are, however, less known 
than others. The tale of Blood’s attempt to carry 
off the regalia is told afresh, and the supposition 
that Charles II. connived at it is not very strongly 
reproved. An idea that Charles LL. and his brother 
had a private cognizance of, or participation in, 
the death of Arthur Cecil, Earl of Essex, is not 
favoured. It may safely be consigned to the same 
limbo in which now rests the once famous story 
in the following reign of the child and the warming- 
pan. The illustrations are, as in the previous 
volume, numerous and excellent. In addition to 
portraits of the principal victims they include 


times. The work is indeed one of the best illus- 
trated of modern days, and will be warmly prized 
by all students of history and antiquity and col- 
lectors of what are now called Londoniana. 


Selected Essays and Papers of Richard Copley 

Christie. Edited, with a Memoir, by William A. 
| Shaw, Litt.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Frew works of the same class deserve a warmer 
welcome than this. Richard Copley Christie, a 
| firm friend and supporter of ‘N. & Q.,’ was 
primarily a man of action, discharging many im- 
portant and responsible functions. What these 
were, and how they were discharged, was told in 
various periodicals on his lamented demise little 
| more than a year ago (see, infer alia, 9 8. vii. 60). 
| In the intervals of his various avocations he became 
a scholar all but, if not quite, unequalled in his 
line. A man of fine tastes and wide sympathies, he 
wrote one work, his life of Etienne Dolet, which is 
accepted as a masterpiece, and remains the prin- 
ane. in a sense, unique—tribute to one of 
the most interesting and tragic figures of the French 
Renaissance. To that life in its English dress, 
and in the subsequent French translation, we have 
more than once drawn attention, and other writings 
of his have been noticed in our columns. Of few men 
can it be said that their work was equally varied, 
trustworthy, erudite, and scholarly, or animated 
by so fine a taste; of still fewer that they were so 
complete masters of their subject. Possessor of a 
fine library, ever at the disposition of his friends, 
and of what most scholars would regard as affluence, 
he pursued his studies in a fashion that recalls 
Gibbon. The articles, accordingly, he contributed 
to the quarterlies and other periodicals are so 
careful and elaborate as to be of permanent 
value, and a collection of them is a_ boon 
alike to the student and the bibliophile. So fresh 
is his memory with us, and so many were the 
services he rendered, we can scarcely even now 
versuade ourselves to think of him as dead. His 
Prief memoir is adequate and sympathetic; the 
portraits present faithfully his refined, clear-cut 
face; and the illustrations of his haunts, and espe- 
cially his library, add greatly to the value of the 
volume. The chief attraction of this will, how- 
ever, be found in the collected essays and sketches, 
which will always be the delight of the scholar, 
and abound in information on out-of-the-way sub- 
jects. Had Christie been less occupied he might well 
have given us a history of the literary renaissance, 
and what he leaves behind constitutes no unim- 
portant contribution to the subject. Knowing 
well both the man and his work, we have nothing 
_ praise for this tribute to his memory and his 
ame, 


The King and Queen of Hearts. Written by Charles 
Lamb, illustrated by William Mulready. Re- 
ae in facsimile by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen 
& Co.) 


In the course of his Lamb studies Mr. E. V. Lucas 
came upon a letter from Lamb to Wordsworth 
dated 1 February, 1806, claiming the authorship of 
|*The King and Queen of Hearts,’ issued in 1805. 
He was also fortunate enough to find a copy of a 
little work of extreme rarity, and to obtain per- 
mission from the proprietor to issue it in facsimile. 
The task has been executed with so much skill that 
any owner of the book without its modern environ- 


views of the Tower from all aspects and in various | ment, which is separated, would believe himself 
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possessed of a genuine curiosity. From the date 
S03, this is the earliest of Lamb’s books written 
for children. Such details must be sought in the 
introduction, in which Mr. Lucas justly says that 
the fact that it is by Lamb is vindication enough 
for its reappearance. Mulready’s illustrations, 
executed when he was a youth, are very quaint 
and characteristic. Concerning these the reader 
may consult, if he can, the facsimile of ‘The 
Looking-Glass’ issued by Mr. F. G. Stephens in 


1885. Lovers of Lamb and collectors of curiosities | 


will at once secure this delightful little volume. 


The Gold of Ophir. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. | 


(Stanford. ) 
WueReE the auriferous Ophir, the Eldorado of the 
ancients, was situated is a problem that has been 
waiting its solution for many a century. At last 
the hour and the man have come—the man of insight 
capacitated by the arrival of the hour of increased 
knowledge and discovery. If it were not, indeed, 
for the latter the best scholar might theorize in 
vain. But in Prof. Keane we find one standing on 
the firm foundation of modern research, and able, 
consequently, to draw a conclusion which, strange 
and unexpected as it is, as bringing the most ancient 
and most modern of interests into close connexion, 
yet demands our assent. It makes Mr. Rhodes 
shake hands across the ages with King Solomon, 
and finds the earliest outpost of prehistoric colo- 
nization in a country so actuel as the Transvaal. 
Working on the discoveries by Mr. Theodore Bent 
of the Zimbabwe monuments in the present Rho- 
desia, and bringing these into connexion with the 
researches of Dr. Glaser and others in Southern 
Arabia, Prof. Keane makes out a strong case for 
identifying the Biblical Ophir with Ptolemy’s 
Sapphar, Arrian’s Portus Nobilis, i.¢c., Moscha, 
the harbour par excellence on the south coast 
of Arabia, to the east of Hadhramout. Ophir 
itself seems to be the same word as Aphar, which 
is only a variant of Saphar or Sapphar, the metro- 
polis, of which the port was Stee. But his 
chief point is that Ophir itself was not a gold- 
bearing district, but merely the emporium or mart 
where gold was imported and distributed to other 
countries, and that the actual seat of the gold 
mines which yielded the supply must be sought 
in Rhodesia; and, further, that Rhodesia was 
really the Havilah of Genesis ii. 11, the gold cf 
which land is,good. Thence it was conveyed to 
Moscha in the trading vessels of the Himyarites, 
Sabeans, and Pheenicians. All this is very cleverly 
worked out in Prof. Keane’s ingenious and learned 
essay, which also identities Sheba with Yemen, and 
Tarshish with Sofala, in Rhodesia. Another inter- 
esting surprise is provided for us in his proof that 
the Himyarites, on their way to South Africa, to 
some extent colonized and occupied Madagascar, 
and that undoubted remains of this prehistoric 
occupation may still be traced in the language and 
calendar of the Malagasy. ‘It is certainly a reve- 
lation,” as the author remarks, “to find the Sabeo- 
Babylonian astronomic nomenclature still surviving 
amongst the unlettered and semi-barbarous Oceanic 
populations of Madagascar.” 

Tue current number of Fo/k-Lore begins with an 


excellent ~ on the difficult subject of totemism, 
which is followed by a minute description of the 


festival known as Garland Day at Castleton, in 
Debyshire, while a third article relates to the 


silver bough in Irish legends. The collectanea and 

correspondence of this useful journal embody many 

notes which must in the future prove of great value 
| to students of ancient custom and belief. 

Tun Antiyuary for February contains a brief 
| account of the old hall at Mickleover, Derbyshire, 
and a notice of some Essex brasses which illustrate 
| Elizabethan costume. It also gives a description 
of mediwval library fittings. 

Tue Intermediaire for 10 February is quite as 
| good as any of the numbers preceding it. Among 
the subjects with which it deals are the nails of the 
| Passion, Louis XVI. and the Swiss Guard, and 


| churches used by both Catholics and Protestants. 


GREATLY to our regret, we find that with the con- 
clusion of the tenth volume our lively and erudite 
friend and rival .Wée/usine comes to a temporary 
stop. Whether M. Gaidoz will be able in any shape 
or at any time to reissue it we know not. We are 
at least sure that many readers, French and Eng 
lish, will regret the interruption, temporary even 
though it be, to its appearance. 


We hear with much regret of the death of Dr. 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, one of the most capable 
and distinguished of English historians. On the 
subject of England under the first two Stuart kings, 
the Civil War, and the Protectorate he was our 
greatest authority. Born on 4 March, 1829, at 
Alresford, he was on the point of reaching his 
seventy-fourth year. Dr. Gardiner was educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford. In 1884 
he was made Fellow of All Soul’s, in 1892 Fellow of 
Merton. He held the Professorship of Modern 
History at King’s College, London, and was Ex- 
aminer in History at Oxford. A frequent con- 
tributor to our columns, his name appears from the 
Fourth Series up to p. 30 of our present volume. 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

O. E.—Not suitable for our columns. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for February 22 contains Articles on 
The BEGINNINGS of POETRY. 
LAST WORDS by VICTOR HUGO. 
SCUTCH ANECDOTFS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
FOREST COURTS in EARLY ENGLAND. 
A KIOGRAPHY of LOWELL. 
The DECLINE of ANCIENT ROME. 
LAW-BOOKS. 
BGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
SPANISH LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE : —Essays by President Roosevelt ; Mohammed 
and bis Power ; New Glimpses of Poe; the Work of M. Millerand. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A. PATCHETT MARTIN, The LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE; 
LORD DUFFERIN; REFERENCES to DANTE by ROBERT 
GREENE; The TAKNO RYB. 


Also— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :— iL ; Societies; Meeti Next Week ; 
Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Roman Archwology ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :— Madame Carrefo’s Recital; Handel's ‘Alexander Balus’; 
Gossip ; Verformances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENUUM for February 8 contains Articles on 

A NEW LIFE of NAPOLEON. 

The CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. 

IN SICILY. 

SEPOY GENERALS. 

A HISTORY of EWENNY PRIORY. 

MR. MONRO on the ODYSSEY. 

The DANGERS of SPIRITUALISM. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Tory Lover; God Wills It; The Yellow Fiend; 
The Beleagueres Forest; Deborah; Judah Pyecroft, Puritan; A 
Parish Scandal; King Stork of the Netherlands ; A Life's Labyrinth. | 

HISTORY. 

TRAVEL 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Gabriele Rossetti , Cecil Rhodes; Speeches 
on Canadian Aff irs; With Steyn and De Wet; Educated Working 
Women ; Annuals 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LEWIS SERGEANT ; ‘The LINGUISTIC SURVEY of INDIA ; *CATA- 

}UE of a COLLE TION of HISTORICAL TRACTS’; The 
SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON ; SALES. 
ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Natural History; Welsh Words for Colour; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Feudal Coats of Arms; Royal Portraits at the New 
Gallery ; Dutch Masters at Forbes & Paterson's; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Symphony Concerts; Promenade Concerts; Gossip; Per- 
formances Next Week. 

DRAMA Ulysses’; ‘Arizona’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN 2£UM for February 15 contains Articles on 


The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

TWO COUNTY HISTORIES 

OXPORD STUDIES. 

The ORIENTAL CLUB and HANOVER SQUARE. 

MKS. MEYNELL’'S POEMS. 

PRIVATE MEMUIRS of MADAME ROLAND 

NEW NOVELS .—The Insane Root; Princess Puck; Sordon ; Chris- 
topher Deane; A Prophet of the Real; Wistons; Antonia; In Our 
County; The Sacred Precin ts of the Close, 

PHILOSOPHY. 

BOUKS for BOYS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Chivalry; Mr. Dooley; Epsom; The 
Royal Tour Again; Comments of a Countess; Uficial History of 
the Franco-German War. 

LIST of NEW BUOKS. 

MADAME RKATTAZZI; GENERALS’; The SPRING PUB 
LISHING SEASON, SIK RRY SMITH'S’ AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; 
ALLEGED Quora TIONS from DANTE by ROKERT 
GREENE; ‘SCHOOL and SEA DAYS’; The JAGGARD PRESS; 
JU BAPTISTA PORTA; SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Chemical Rooks ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:~—T. 8. Co per, R.A.; The Hardwick Hall Tapestry ; 
Vincenzo Foppa ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Stock Exchange Orchestral Society; Messrs. Greene and 
Rorwick's Recital; Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Recital; The Herbert 
Sharpe Trio ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :— The Heel of Achilles’; ‘The New Clown’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for February 1 contains Articles on 


MR. BRYCE’S STUDIES in HISTORY and JURISPRUDENCE. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR HARRY SMITH. 

TRAVELLING in FINLAND. 

The DIAMOND NECKLACE 

KRASINSKI and HENRY REEVE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Kitty Fairhall; God save the King; A Daughter of 
England ; Fallen from Favour ; A Parfit Gentil Knight. 

TWO KOOKS on EVOLUTION. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

SHOKT STORIES. 


| OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—With the Royal Tour; The Coronation 


Service; The Politician’s Hand ; Life's Little Things; The 
Victorian Anthology : Industrial Evolution and Marx's Views ; 
Municipal Administration. 

LIST of NeW BOUKS 

The SPEC’ = in GYPSY DELL; AMELIA ANN EVERARD CHES- 
SON ; ‘CHRONILES of the BORGIAS’; SALES; ‘ NAPOLEON'S 
LETTERS to JOSEPHINE’; The JAGGARD PRESS; Prof. A. B. 
DAVIDSON 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE ;—Water-Tube Boilers; The Universities and Modern 
Science ; Welsh Words for Colour ; Astronomical Notes ; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE AKIS:—Duteh Painters of the Nineteenth Century; Tuscan 
Artists; Great Fpochs in Art; Pictures at Locko Park; Koya! 
Institution of Cornwall; Uld Masters at Kurlington House ; French 
Furniture; Old Masters at Carfax's Gallery ; Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Royal Choral Society; Saturday Popul: Concert; Irish 
Concert; Promenade Concerts ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ Mademoiselle Mars’; “Mice and Men ; ‘Pilkerton’s Peer. 
age’; ‘The Tyranny of Tears’; p. 
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The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1X. Marcu 1, 1902. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, neatly half bound, 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
Full dark blue morocco, round corners, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. net. 


WHITAKER’'S 
PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, 
and COMPANIONAGE. 


The Cheapest and Handiest Work on the Titled Classes ever issued. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Limtrep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 


NOW READY. 


WHITAKER’S 
ALMANACK 


FUTURE BE ISSUED AS A 


WILL IN 


NET BOOK. 


with Supplement, 


NET. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Limrrep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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